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Religtds -fo3ial. 
Von TH. Kugler. 


Sovlang Mtenjden auf diefer Erden beijammen wobhnen, mird 
auch die joziale Frage immer neu git beantworten fein. Sreilid) wird 
fie durch einfeitige Lojung nur aufs bitterfte verjcharft; denn wo 
Sozialitten oder Rommunijten im Sattel figen, wirtfchaften fie mehr 
in brutaler tie jozialer Weije. Daher die Lofungsverjuce vom 
~mebr umfajjenden religidfen Gefichtspunft aus. 

Durch gleicen Anjpruch aller Menjchen auf alle Giiter begriin- 
det, blieb doch der Sogialismus zumeijt nur eine WMrbeiterbewegung. 
Wo aber ,die Genojjen” oder abnlice Gruppen die Regierung in 
ihre ,fleihige Sand” befamen, fanden die iibrigen Stande jenen 
/gleihen AWnjpruch” nur auf jene Partet befchranft und fic felbft 
mebr oder weniger rechtlo$ und enterbt. Sn jolchem Umfjturz Negt 
eine jchtvere foziale Verjchuldung vor; wobet das Wap der Selbjt- 
perjceuldiung vonfeiten der betroffenen Stande nicht Letcht gu be- 
jtimmen ijt. Doch die Heute herrjcende Yotlage ganger Volfer, be- 
Jonder3 aber de$ Mtittelftandes, ijt himmelfchretend; fie follte auc 
pas Gewwijjen toeiter firdlider Rreife in allerlet Landen wie der 
grefle Zon einer Gerichtspofaune erfchitttern. 

Wenn je eine Zeit felbftlofer und gtelberufter chriftlicher Bith- 
rer und tatfraftig ausgedehnten fozialen Wirfens bedurfte, fo it 
eS die Gegenwart. Befanntlic) hat ja der Weltfrieg gegen die 
Mittelmadhte; wie gu ertvarten jtand, das Gegenteil der vorgeblicden 
Qe ihrer Feinde ergielt. Nicht nur wurde mit der ata Wtorgana 
eines Weltfriedens gritndlic) anfgeraumt; auch die befcheidencre 
Soffming nur auf etn friedlicjeres Dafetn it fitr viele gefchwunden. 
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Sreilid) den Ydealismus der deutjcen religids-fozialen Berwe- 
gung bat da$ alles nur gu nener Slamme angefacdt. Sn den wee- 
jelnden Bhajen diejer Richtung jpiegelt fich das moderne Denfen jo 
“getreulic) twieder, dag zum rechten Verjtandnis unfrer Beit aud ein 
Schspfen aus diefer ftets lebendig betwegten Ouelle gehort. Hier 
erfabren wir nicht nur von gewobhnlicden foztalen Seftrebungen und 
Erwartungen, fondern auch von tweltumfpannenden PBlanen und yor- 
DdDerungen. Lektere blieben ja nur gu lange mehr auf die WXrbeiter- 


fretje bejchrantt. Trokdem diefe aber in Deutjdland die Cinfiihrung — 


porbildlicer MUrbeitergejeke erlangten, blieben ,,die Genojjen” Geg- 
ner bon Staat und Kirche; bis fie endlich im Cinvernehmen mit 
den Feinder da8 Staatsruder itbernahmen, alS twahres Danaer- 
gejdenf tegterer fiir die deutiche Mation. Sekt war ibre Gelegen- 
heit gefommen, felbjt ,Zaten jeben 3u Lajjen” und ihren vielgeriihin- 
ten 3ufunftsttaat — allerdings unter den driicendjten Umjtanden — 
gu bverwirfliden. Die furcdtbare Cnttaujdhung ibnen vertrauender 
Rreije fann nur durch da8 namenloje Elend jener Mtillionen itber- 
troffen toerden, die jeitdem durch die haltlos jchwanfende Landes- 
politif und den entfchiedenen Verderbenswillen der Crbfeinde dent 
Whgriund gzigetrieben wurden. 

Diefe einfcbneidendDe Warnung ijt anderwarts nicht unbeachtet 
geblieben. Witch bet un jtehen ja groke WXrbeiterfreife den Rapita- 
liften feindlich und der Rirde fremd gegeniiber. Wer-anders aber 
al8 lektere fann bier recht bermitteln, da fie naturgemak alle Stanbde 
in fich gu vereinigen hat. So hat fich denn auch die hiefige Mirde 
mit erneutem Cifer der fogtalen Wrbeit gugewandt. Die groperen 
Gemeinjdaften haben umfangretche foziale Brogramme aufgejtellt 
und auch unjfre Synode Hat fic) 3 etnem folchen hefannt; arch 
weitere aienfreife tourden 3ur Mittarbeit herbeigezogen. Bereits 
befteht in eingelnen Gemeinden jogar weniger die Gefahr, dak mar 
die fogtale Seite berjaume, al$ dak man da8 ganze Gemeindelebert 
in Lauter 3reige jozialer Tatigfett aufloje. Wnderfeits ijt fitr wun- 
fern Srvecf gleidfalls beachtenSwert, daf; nambafte Reformer, die 
bon andern alS aufridtig chriftliden Beweggriinden ausgingen, fo 

SHhwere Enttanfdhangen 
erlebten, dak fte den Vithrerftab hoffnungslos niederlegten. 8u die- 
fen gehoren Rob. Blatchford, der Sabhrzehnte lang das _,,fromme 
Wihion” gu fetnem gottlofen Sogtalismus gu befehren verfuchte: 
foie die befannte Chriftabel Bankhurft. Wud) fie verlor ihr Ver- 
trauen auf Sebung der politifden und der Volfsmoral — durdh 
weiblice Mithilfe. Bereits haben die wrauen mehrfad geftimmt 
und die Welt ijt nod) fein Paradies geworden; nicht ecinmal foziale 
Hortidhritte find gu vergeicynen. Go darf mm, mit gittiger Erlaub- 
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m8 der genannten, bei der Welterneuerung doch nod defjen Wieder- 
funft eine Rolle fpielen, welcher verheigt: Siehe, id) mache alles 
neu! — Weil man da8 noch immer nidt jo recht glauben twill, 
treten jo biel enttaujdbte Sdhaufpieler bon der Weltbhithne ab. 

Viel weitere Kreije werden jedod) durch jenen Febhlfdlag be- 
troffen, den die deutjdhe fogialijtijde und thr abnlice, fog. republi- 
fanijde oder demofratifde Regierungen aufieijen. Bon jfozialer 
Gleihheit und Hreiheit ift namlid) da gar wenig 3u bemerfen: 
dejto mehr bon einem progreffiven Proletariat und Verderben gan- 
ger Stande. Vom jfrupellojejten Verderbenswillen und der notori- 
jdhen TreubruchSpolitif der Feinde, jorvie der Ohnmacht der in den 
widhtigiten Ent}cheidungen und WillenSaugkerungen mehr oder weni- 
ger doc) gefnebelten itbrigen Bolfer noc) abgejehen, gilt hier die 
srage: Waren wirflic) alle ,Genoffen” der Welt nicht imftande, 
der deutichen Gruppe twenigiten8 jene durch vierzehn Buntte ver- 
biirgte befjere Gelegeneit 3um BGerweife ihrer Staatstunft 3u fichern, 
welchen Wert hat dann jene berithmte ,,Genoffenfchaft” itberhaupt? 
Offenbar feblt ihr, al8 folder und im Gangen, da8 Befte, jenes 
briiderlice Cinjehen herglichen Erbarmens, deffen Grundjak lautet: 
So ein Glied letdet, fo leiden alle Glieder mit ufiw. Soreit find 
Demnac) durch den Sozialtsmus auf der ganzen Linie nur negative 
Tendenzen und Refultate verwirflicht worden. Micht daS gerinafte 
bom bverjprocjenen, fogtal gerechten Neubau haben diefelben Leute 
errichtet, die alle fritheren hijtorijcd entrwictelten Einricdtungen und 
natutnotwendigen Ordnungen mur gu verhohnen und verlajtern 
rupten. reilich ein8 habenfie ja doch erretcht, jie haben die reaf- 
tionaren arteien itberall derart beftarft, da felbjt im jog. freten 
Landern iber Rnebelung fremder Sprachen und der Breffe, forvie 
_Gerbot freier Sprache, wie felbjtverftandig, debattiert tvird. 

——- Will nun der Soziali8mus nach diefem erfchiitternden iasfo 
dod noch zur Selbjtbhefinmung fommen und Pofitives Tetften, fo fann 
er de8 Criftentums und der ihm innewohnenden ernenernden Le- 
ben8fraft nicht entraten; aus eigener Kraft fann er mur wetter 
zerfeben und 3erfeben, aber nichts neu geftalten und anfbanen. 
Sheinbar ertvarteten das auch die Veinde, weldje der deutjden 
Nation gu einer fogialijttidhen Regierung verhalfen, mwabhrend fie 
jelbft in ihren Gebieten gegen die Anhanger diejer Parter Fie fo 
ang{tlic) vertwahren, da 3- B. tm fog. Lande der Sreiheit dem 
eingig erwablten Bertreter derfelben (Werger) der Butritt gum Ron- 
qreR wiederholt verjperrt wurde. Doc) in unferm Lande untbegreng- 
ter Moaglicfeiten war ja auch die Verteiling der VGergpredigt unter 
die ,Befreier vom Ntilitarismus” verboten. Bn diefem Hodhft ges 
fabrliden fogialijtijdhen Wgitattonsblatt findet fich befanntlich, me- 
ben anbdern bedrobliden Sagen, auch jener, die gange Welt mit 
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Der getwaltigjten Revolution bedrohende Bafjus: Wes nun, was 
ihr wollt, dak euch die Leute tun follen, da8 tut ibr ihnen. — 
Heipt da8 aber nicht die Welt auf den Nopf jtellen? } 

Doh eben in diefer goldenen Negel ditrjten wir das Wotto der 
Deutjchen religis8-jozialen Bewegung finden, welde in intenfiver 
Weife die ganze neuere Richtung wtederfpiegelt. Sn der rechten 
Erfenntni3 namlic&, dak ein materialijtijher Sozialismus dad tip: 
Tingen in fich jebliebt, mabrend da8 Chrijtentum allen Rrajt 3u 
gejellfchaftlicher Erneuerung bietet, haben jeit Xnfang des Yabr- 
hunderts immer zablreicere Nreife fic) fozialem Wirfen in relt- 
gidfem Sinne 3ugewandt. Wabhrend die metjten derjelben einem 
rijtlicden Wktivismus huldigen, der dem hHiejigen Bragmatismus, 
im GErftreben von Diesfeitigfeitsmerten, vermwandt ift, jtimmen andre, 
jenen mer oder weniger nabe ftehende Gruppen, in der Yorderung 
fozial gewijjenbajten Sandelns mehr mit den biefigen Nealiften iiber- 
ein. Gergegenwartigt man fic) dabei, blutenden GSergzen8, der ver- 
atveifelten Lage der deutichen Ytation unter den ruchlojen Sanden 
brutaler Seinde, fo muk man, 3zumal im Vergleich gum biefigen, 
vielfadh) fo gejdhajtsmapigen firchlichen Treiben, um jo mehr den 
idealen und hoffnungsfreudigen Bug bewundern, der den dortigen, 
foztal wirfenden religidfen Nretjen innewohnt; fo da% man wobl 
begitglich derjelben bon 


Optiniftifden Phajen 
reden darf. Befanntlich hat ja in vielen Landen da religids foziale 
Broblem eine derart bevor3zugte Stellung erlangt, dah e8 jtellen- 
weije die Fragen firchlicher Lehre vollig in den Hintergrund dranat. 
Sn der Wrt aljo, wie wir jelbjt mithelfen, foziale Schaden gu hei- 
Ten, werden wir Zu bezeugen haben, dak wir uns doch einer 3ivie- 
fachen Mufgabe bewwuft bleiben. Waurgeln wir jelbjt im feften Geils- 
grund, jo werden unfre Begztehungen gur Mtitwelt e8 3u ermweijen 
haben, day wir in jeder Oinjicht ,unfrer Briider Hitter” jein wollen. 

Dasjelbe beabjichtigen ja auch jene verjchiedenen Gruppen, dte 
Heute unter dem Ytamen der Religiss-Gozialen befannt find. Doh 
welchen Grund haben diefe fich fo 3u nennen und einen entidhieden 
chrijtlichen Wftivi8mus gu fordern? 

Da im Sinne tatiger Bruderliebe das Chriftentum ftets fo3ztal 
war, fonnte eS fic) bet jener modernen Bewegung um eine gejtei- 
gerte Liebesbetatigung handeln. Bet emem Teil derfelben ijt das 
auc) der Fall; dite meiften neueren Sroeige aber ftellen fich, abnlid 
Den Hiefigen Nujfjeliten, im eimen bewubtet Gegenjak gur Rirde. 
Shre Worttithrer behaupten, der firchlichen Lehre mangle das Le- 
ben, daber fet ihr Wirfen erfolglo3. Gie fet veraltet und nicht 
imjtande, fic) dem ftets mwedhfelnde Bahnen nehmenden Flug der 
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Wirklichfeit angupaffen; fo halte fie nidt die Ridtung mit denen, 
die im Strom der Beit lebendig und tatfraftig wirfen. Darum 
nennen fie fic) chriftlid-fogial, mit ftarfer Betonung des _,,fosial,” 
weil jie das leijten wollen, was die Rirde verfaumt; indem fie nam- 
Tid) anjtelle de8 firchlicjen Sdeals einer dhriftianifierten, dasjenige 
einer vollig jozialifierten Welt ftellen. 

ES finden fich giemlich durdhgehende Unterfdhiede swifehen den 
Deutjdhen, den fchrweigerifcen und dann wieder den angelfadhfifchen 
Sweigen diejer Bewegung, welch lestere befonders ftarfe pagififtifche 
varbung tragen. Doc) itberwiegt das cinigende Moment derartig, 
daB fie alle in der ,,chrijtlichen Snternationale” gemeinjam tagen 
fonnen. Dabet jcheint den meijten Gruppen darin ein evolutionifti- 
jeer Sug angubaften, dak fie behaupten, ihre Bewegung jet in jte- 
tem lupe und fie mit allen Beitgenofjen feten in fortgehender Ent- 
widlung begriffen. Da nium diefe Eigentiimlichfeit fid) auc) in ibrer 
Redetveije findet, mangelt derjclhen ebenjo das fejte Geprage der 
eapbarfeit, wie den cinjtigen Schifderungen oe _,, 2urfinfts{taates” 
vonfeiten der Sozialdemofraten. 

Dieje neue Nichtung gedenft, der gangen firchlichen Senjeitig- 
feit entgegen, da lebendige Gottestaltent dure Chriftum ins volle 
profane Mtenjc&enteben hineingutragen. Cin dieSfeitiges Gottesreich, 
mit realer Weltverfaffung und greifbarer Gogietat, fet Biel der 
Wege Gottes und miiffe fic) daher auch im den irdifeen Zuftanden, 
nicdt nur in den GSeelen vertwirflichen. Dadurch, dak die Kirche 
~—Cbhriftum mir als Crlojer der Seelen predigte, habe jie ihn als 
WelterIdsjer verleugnet und durch Nichtbeachting der Bergpredigt 
gar daS Grundgefeg zur Lodjung aller jogialen Yragen unter{chla- 
gen. Sn jener fet uns als legte Waffe gur Weltumagejtaltung die 
wehrloje Liebe geboten; bet ihrem Gebrauch brecdje Gottes Rereh 
mit jtegreicher Yiacht Herein. 

Bejonders jeit der Rriegsgcit aber meinten tweite RNreije in 
der Gedanfenwelt der Pagififten und Sogialijten urchriftlice Sdeen 
3u erfennen. Man darf hier wohl auch gleich gugeben, day der 
Soszialismus ,in feinem univerfalen Charafter” dem Chrijtentum 
alferdings abulich ijt; wie ja auch in beiden eine Verbriiderung der 
Menfchheit, wenn gleic) auf verjdhiedene Weife, erjtrebt wird. Cb. 
Wrnold, vgl. Lit., fieht den fostaliftijden Bufunftsjtaat auf diejelbe 
fogziale Gerechtigfeit und Volferfrieden eingeftellt, wie das in der 
Urgemeinde der Fall war. Darauf fordern auch andre, das Chri- 
ftentim folle mit dem Sogialigmus vereint gegen die fapitaltitijde 
Gefellichaftsordnung opponieren, gegen jene herrjdende rofitiwirt- 
fehaft, die gum Klaffenfampf fithre, jorvic endlich gegen den Wilt 
tarisinus, bis man da8 Biel erreice, den chriftlicen Kommunisnus 
der Urgemeinde. 
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Neben dem chiliajtifhen Bug findet fic) auch ein entichiedener 
Pazifismus. Der SriedenSgeijt der Liebe Chrifti werde den more - 
derijcen KriegSgeijt iiberwinden, wenn die Chriftenheit der Cajaren- 
biijte daS Bild de8 Briedefiirjten entgegen halte. Cine neue Volfer- 
gemeinjcaft, ais Liebe erbaut, werde dann auch gum rechten Vol- 
ferbund fithren. 

Wohl tragen die Defiderien der Chrijtlich-Sozialen, bet aller 
freudigen Hoffnung, doch vieltach den Stempel einer jchrer bedrang- 
ten Gegenwart; jo daB jener ernjte ajfetijdhe Ton softer die Ober- 
jtimme erlangt, der rwobhl gu fetner Beit der chriftlichen Kirche es 
vollig unterlies, auf eine moglichjt buchitablice Befolgung der or- 
derungen Seju git beftehen. SGomit treffen wir auch bier wieder, 
wie ‘SB. Withaws, val. Vit., da$ ausfithrt, jene giwei Bitge, dte im 
Schatten und neben der Kirche hich entfalten, namlich ajfetijdhe Welt- 
entfagung und aftivijtijche Umegejtaltung. — Der hertige _,,chrift- 
liche MUftivi8smus” fretlich widerjpricht jeder revolutionaren Ytege- 
ftaltung, auper jener, die jeine Vertreter durch die weltverflarende 
Macht der etvoigen Liebe ertoarten. Bom Geijte der erjien Seugen 
ergriffen, twollen jie da8 irdijdhe Leben in urchrijtlidem Sinne er- 
neuern, und gwar aufgrund der Bergpredigt, in twelcher fie die 
Grundgedanfen Sef und ,feines Xpoftels” finden. Sie beanjpru- 
chen alfo fiir ifr Borbaben eine. 


Nenteftamentlide Begrindiung. 

Maun, fovbiel fteht ja feft, daB die ganze biblijce Religion mit 
ihrer Soziologie untrennbar verbunden ijt und bereits die Botidaf- 
ten der Bropheten auf breiter fogialer Grundlage beruben. Wireh 
Seju und Pauli Wirken war fozialer Wrt. Wohl erjdeint des 
CErldjer$ Reden und Wirfen gumertjt alS gufalltg. Wie er fein be- 
Jonderes ‘Programm aufftellt, gur WXbjtellung fogialer Mote, jo fant 
melt er auch nicht Gletehgejtnnte gur Wirstithrung eines folchen um 
fieh. Sein Biel fitr alle Menfchen it da8 Himmelreicj, 3u dejjen 
Npofteln er feine Sitnger beruft, ergieht und ausfendet. Gleichwoh! 
wirfte er auch in irdt}eh fogialem Geijte. Wer wollte fein Wehbe! 
‘pergejjen iiber die Serglojen, die andern unertraglice Laften arf- 
bitrden; ja, bet der Tempelreinigung, jeine zum Schlag erhobene 
Hand? Ferner, welch eingigartiger Nat, den Gegner durd Dar- 
reicung auch der andern Bacfe gu entivatfnen! Gollte diejer paj- 
five Widerftand einen irgendiwie noch menjfehlich fiihlenden Gegner 
gegentiber erfolglos fein? Oder jollte jene Liebe, die Nejus bewies, 
und die er auch det Seinen untercinander und felbjt gegen Seimbde 
antweift, nicht der Trieb eigen Lebens, aljo die jtarffte Macht und 
Tebte Waffe jein? Schon die Form der Bitten in _,,feinem Gebet“ 
bietet die eingig rechte joziale Begriindung und Lofung: Unfer 
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Vater, unjre Briider! Oder bildet etwwa die ,,goldene Regel” nicht 
tatjadlicd) das Fundament alles wabhrhaft fogialen Verhaltens? Wab- 
rend er aber jich felbjt in die beftehenden Berhaltnijje fiigt, will er 
auch in den Menjden vor allem durch Sergerneuerung Gottes Serr- 
{Haft aufrichten und feine Siinger durd) findliches Gottvertrauen 3u 
Himmlijcher Vollfommenbeit fithren; denn nicht vor jeiner Wieder- 
funft und erjt nad) WXifhebung de8 die alte Ordmimg begriinden- 
den gejchlechtlicen Unterfdiedes, ift alles neu geworden. 

Wein ebenjo jtarf betont er doch arch dte zeitlich foztale Seite. 
€r fordert bon den Seinen eine Betatigung Itebreicher und fried- 
fertiger Gefinmung, bis gum Bergicht auf alles eigene Recht. Trog 
gegenteiliger Begriindung gablt er die Tempelfteuer und jpricht nicht 
fitr oder gegen den Staat. Vreilich wie feine Sitnger als Glieder 
des Gottesreiches jich in den weltliden Orodmingen gu berweifen ha- 
ben, muff ibr waches Gerviffen ifnen von Fall gu Fall andeuten. 
Hatten doch auch nur die Chrijten deS Metjters Vorbild in Btuder- 
und Ferndesliebe, in der Spetjung der Taufende, in der Fubwajcdhung 
und feiner gangen jelbjtlojen Singabe zum Heil der Menjchbheit ge- 
treuer befolgt, vielleicht mare die foziale Frage doc) nicht derart 
afut geworden, ivie toir da8 Heute erleben mitffen. 

Troelticdh, vgl. Lit., folgert min aus dem Umijtande, daz Sejus 
weder ein joziale3 Brogramm anuyjtellte noch etwas bon einem orga- 
nijierten Chrijtentum jagte: Deshalb jeien die chrijtlichen Nirchen 
nie tmitande getvejen, ein 3Zufriedenftellendes Syjtem der Sozial- 
ethif 3u gemwinnen. Die metjten der Chrijtlich-Sogialen dagegen 
finden in Sefu Lehren doch mit Necht auch Grundfake 3u emer 
Umformung der menjfehlichen Gejellfchaft. Cin Montgomery, vel 
Lit., meijt mit Recht daraufhin, wie Neju neben der Siirjorge fiir 
die Gingelnen auch da3 Gejamtiwoh! der Menfdhheit ant Herzen ge- 
legen habe, mas er am ftdrfiten in fetnen Reden bom Himmelreid 
befunde. Getvegfraft wie Vorbild sunt Heil der menfchlichen Gejell- 
jehaft fanden fich im Evangelium. 

Wich auf Paulus, den Organtjator jo vieler Gemeinden, be- 
rufen fic) die Neligiss-Gozialen. Befannthich fchretbt der WXpoftel 
aber alle Erneuerung, auch) die des Lerbeslebens, der Wirfjamfeit 
deS Geiltes Chrijtt gu. Dadurch wird das innere Leben erneuert 
und joll als vollendet am verflarten Lichtletbe der Wuferjtandenen 
offenbar werden. Doch fchon im Stiichwerf berwer|t fic) der Wrie- 
denSgeijt der Kinder de8 ewigen Reiches als Heiliger Brotejt gegen- 
aiber allen Sindernifjen und Widerjpritcen der alten Weltordnung, 
Unter dicfer bleiben auch bet Gottesfindern noch dte irdifdjen Un- 
gleidheiten, felbjt der Sflavenftand. Kraft der Liebesgemeinjchaft 
in ©brifto aber find fte alle untereinander Glieder und Briider. 
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Ratihlage zur Bejjerung fchrwieriger LebenSbedingungen oder 
Vorjehlage gu aftiven Cinwirfen auf die gefelljcaftlide Zertlage 
finden wit allerdingS auch bet Parlus nicht, wohl aber die Wah- 
nung, durch chrijtlic) duldende Entjagung und ein williges Befol- 
gen des Gertjtestriebes innerlic) gu reifen und die Welt gu iber- 
winden. Wabhrend er aber nie den Gegenjag awifden Chrijtentum 
und Weltverfaffung itberbriictt, fordert er doch auch mit fetnem 
Worte die Wufhebung der Sflaveret. Gleichwohl hat er diejelbe 
dure) jeine Predigt wid feine Briefe vorbereitet. Nach innerlicder 
Ueberwindung diejer tiefften fogialen Gchranfe fielen 3ur beftimm- 
ten Zeit auc) die auperen Seffelu. Die Erhabenbheit der gleichen 
Brudertwiirde war doch irgendwie in der gangen chrijtlicen Beit- 
gefchicte wirfjam, und; die itberweltlice Nrajft des Chrijtentums 
hat fic) auch innertweltlich in der gangen Wtenjchheitsge}chichte aus- 
gewirft. WS dem Gejagten geht mithin dies hervor, dak, objchon 
weder Sefus nac Paulus Sogiallehren oder gejellfchajtlicje Pro- 
gramme und Ordniungen bieten, fich gleichrwobl gemijje Regeln fo- 
atalen BVerhaltens aus vielen neuetitamentlicen Wnjagen entiviceln 
lafjen. 
Sudem wir nur nod borausjdicen, dah unter den Sitbrern 
der religids-fogialen Nichtung gar mance fich finden, die nicht nur 
die Schwierigfeit des gangen Broblems anerfennen, fondern arch 
die Notwendigfeit eines perjonlichen Chrijtentums, jomie defjen iber- 
weltlichen Charafter betonen, wollen toir nun itbergeben zur 


Beurteilung diefer Bewequng. 

Gegen die meijten Sweige derjelben ijt gunachft etngurwender, 
dab fie die itberweltliche Seite der Heilsgejchichte und unjrer Crls- 
jung darin verfennen, das fie jolches mn Sfonomtjch-politijdhe Ydeen 
auflojfen. Doch haben wir eS ja mit einer doppelten Stromung gir 
tun, bon denen die makvollere auf eine folgericdhtige Umgejtaltung 
wirt}haftlichber Ordmimgen Hingielt. Wabhrend dagwifdhen Gruppen 
ficgen, die Gedanfengangen beider Richtungen buldigen, finden wir 
dann als Grundgedanfen der Nadifalen den Blan einer volligen 
Uniwandlung der Welt gu Gottes Reich. So 

Wie aber wollen fie dieje gemaltiqe YXifgabe [djen? Gie er- 


warten bon der Wiacht deS Liebesgeijtes Chrifti, dah er die irdijdhe - 


Sewaltherrjdaft itberminde. Dann werde nur noc die Bergpre- 
digt die cingige Verfajjung in dem dadured eingetretenen Reiche 
Gottes fein. Dieje Hoffuung iwiderjprict aber nicht nur der tat- 


jachlichen CEntwicling der irdifehen Bujtande, fondern vor allem 


auch den diesbegiigltchen Wusfagen Chrifti und Pauli, namentlich 
betreffs der Endzeit. 
Cinen ewigen Steg erringen, im Sterben fiegen, das vermaq 
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allerdings jelbjtlos fic) hingebende Siebe, nicht aber die 3. B. heute 
in entarteten Gewaltmenjden verfdrperte antichrijtlicbe Macht gu 
brechen. Xn unjrer ,bejtmiglicen Welt” fann es gunach}t einmal 
nicht anders jen, als wie Stammiler, vgl. Lit., fagt: ,,Erjt mup 
das in Gejegen wirffame Recht der iiberwindenden Liebe die Grund- 
lage jidern.” Wie neben dem Cvangelium noc immer arch das 
gottliche Gejeg beftehen bleiben mu, fo unentbehrlicy bleibt auf 
der alten Erde der Rechtsftaat mit jeinen Gejegen, und wie mur 
gewtije Maturgejebe die Welt vor dem Mitcffall ins Chaos bewah- 
ren, bermogen auc) nur fejte Ordnungen die menjfehlicen Besie- 
bungen aufrecht gu erhalten. YXiuch fiir ernjfte und aufridtige Chri- 
jten fonnen doch nur vereinbarte Vorjchrijten und alle verbindlitche 
Ordnungen ein Zujammentleben ermodglicen und felbjt der Rom- 
munismus der Urgemeinde jekte wenigitenS Brivatbejig voraus: 
da ohne jolchen mweder freiwillige Cinjchranfung noch Liebesbeta- 
tigung denfbar ijt. 

oerner ijt Gottes Schopfung durchhin auf Vieljeitigfett ange- 
legt, gemaj welcher auch die Menjehen, und gwar vor allem, nach 
ifren Gaben und SletR fich naturgemagR und gerechter Weije in 
Rlajjen und Stande zu ordnen haben. Xn weit Hdherem Make aber 
bejteht das Bojtulat eines Nechtsjtaates fiir alle Michtchriften. We 
jchon einjt der romijdhe Rechts- und Gerwaltitaat doch vor robejter 
Willtiir, fo berwahren heute die meijten Staatsordnungen auch die 
@®lieder des GotteSreiches noch vor der Brutalitat ihrer Feinde und 
Verfolger, was durch das Gejek der Liebe nicht gefchieht. 

Demnad) [aborieren die Chrijtlich-Gozialen an einem doppel- 
ten Grundfebler. Durch Crmanglung de8 notwendigen Cachver- 
ftandnifjes richten fie in ftaatlicen Sragen Verwirrung an. So- 
Dann aber vermag ihre Geltendmachung chrijtlich ethifher Grund- 
jage weder die gegentvartigen Zuftande umpurandeln, noc) jene 
wirtidaftlice Entwiching gu bemmen, die nach harten und jchein- 
bar unaufhaltjamen Gejegen verlauft. Ethifche Grundjage laffen fic 
aus dem CEvangelium wohl ableiten, aber nicht one weiteres in 
das rwirtichaftlide Gebiet itbertragen: obgleic) Gottes Wort uns 
wohl gu perjonlicer gewiffenbafter Entichetdung in Konfliftsfatlen 
anleitet. Das Evangelium ift eben fein neues Gefek, und eine 
Sozialpolitif tm Sinne der Vergpredigt fann eS heute noch micht 
geben. Wie das Gefek dem Cvangelium, fo muh der Liebe immer 
nod) da8 Recht vorangebhen. 

Ganz unmoglich fommt Gottes Reich durch menjchlich. erflit- 
gelte iebes- oder auch Ordnungsgefebe auftande. Cine chriftliche 
Politif vollends gibt.es nicht, jondern nur eine nationale, die es 
mit der gefeblichen Naturordnung gu tun bat. YXud) der chriftliche 
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Decmantel der Liebe andert daran nichts, dafR da8 rweltliche Staats- 
wwefen auf berfdiedenem Pringip beruht und daber einen getrenn- 
ten Weg 3u gehen hat. Mur in Gottes Reich ijt die Liebe Nonigin 
und Herrfht da durch freitwillige Singabe aller Glieder; mit Wus- 
jhluk jences Swanges, der tiederum allein dem irdijden Staat 
Beftand und jeinen Gefegen Geltung und Nachdrucf verletht. Un- 
moglic) fann in falviniftijdher Verquicung, mit Hilfe ftaatlicer 
Bwmangsmittel, Gottes Reich gebaut werden. Cin joldher Verjuch 
wird notwendig gu gegenfeitiger Wuflofung fiihren, als wenn Feuer 
mit Wafjer fich menget.“ Wer aber gar einer ,,gang felbjilojen chrift- 
lichen Politi€” fich 3u bedienen gedenft, laffe fic) warnen durch die 
angeblich auch jo , gang felbjtloje” Teilnahme der Vereinigten Staa- 
ten am Weltfrieg und die unfaglicen Bolgen diefes vorgeblich 
altrutfti{dhen Unternehmens. Lajjen wir gleichiwohl da8 Wort _,,reli- 
qids-fostal” gelten al8 zeitqemake Betoniung notiwendiger fozialer 
Betatigung, jo ergtbt fich, fon nach dem Gejagten, fiir den chrift- 
liden Giirger eine durchaus nicht leicht gu nehmende 


Meligios-joziale PFlicht. 

Hat die Gemeinde die Y%ufgabe, den vollen Gotteswillen zur 
Geltung gu bringen, jo geniigt dazu nicht, dak Chrijti Liebe in den 
Herzen regiert, jondern e3 mub auch der Geredjtigfeit auf allen 
LebenSgebieten gur Herrfchajt verholfen werden. Unter Lauter Got- 
tesfindern fiele dieje Bflicht einem chriftlichen Gitrger nicht iiber- 
fehwer; doch Tebt er in einer Welt, deren Ordnungen denen des 
Himmelsreichs sjter widerjprecen. Hieraus ertwachjen jene haufigen 
Ronflifte, denen ftetS da8 Problem 3ugrunde liegt, wie fich Chrijti 
LiebeSgebot mit den weltlichen Getwaltgefeken vereinbaren apt. 
Reine Regierngsform Loft die’ Problem vollig, auch nicht die in- 
nerlich untwahre demofratifcje: da in feinem modernen Gtaat ene 
dDurdgehende biirgerliche, gejchveige eine briiderlice, Gleichjtellung 
fich findet. 

Gleichmohl foll der chrijtliche Biirger fiir folche jogiale Gejege 
und Reformen eintreten, durd) weldje Gottes Wille in gerechteren 
BZuftanden Geltung erlangt. Das wird durdaus nist im Sand- 
umdrehen gu ergielen jein und auc) nur durd 8ujammenwirfen 
aller chriftlic) und aufrictig patriotijd Gefinnten. Die chriftlice 
Gemeinde aber wird der tatfachlidgen Qurdfithrung folder VBeftim- 
mungen dadurd) vorarbeiten, dafs fie au8 ihrer Mitte fabigqe Leute 
gu Sithrern und fadhfundigen GBetriebsleitern heranbildet. Wenn 
erjt einmal Manner, tote fetnergeit Stider, im Felde ftehen, und 
givar unterftitgt Durd) Nangel, KRatheder und Prejfe, dann erjt fon- 
nen wir heilfame Fortfdritte in fozialer Gerechtigfeit ertwarten. 

Wohl find ja alle rechten Chrijten auch Sriedensfinder. Da c8 
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THE FUTURE OF FOREIGN MISSIONS 


By Rev. TimotHevus LeHomann 


Robert Speer in one of his sermons refers to an incident in 
modern history that is quite significant: Mr. Balfour was delivering 
an address on ways and means of binding nations together. The 
eloquent appeal to get together made its impression. He had men- 
tioned the various possibilities and enlarged upon them in his char- 
acteristic way. At the close of his address a Japanese student, 
who had been most attentive, arose as if spellbound, and shocked 
the whole distinguished audience by asking in a very distinct 
voice: But what about Jesus Christ? He instinctively felt that 
a statesman of a Christian nation should not omit so potent a 
factor in international relationships. 

But is it not too true that even in religious discussions of vital 
problems, we frequently fail to take note of the one who above all 
others, and above everything else, has a determining influence upon 
thought and life? Jesus Christ should, strictly speaking, be en- 
throned, self evidently, in all matters pertaining to missions, but 
in observing contemporaneous efforts, this is by no means always 
the case, I have seen missionary enterprises in which Jesus Christ 
apparently lends only His name to the venture. And when anti- 
cipating some of the developments on the foreign field, I do not 
hesitate to state most emphatically that we are not at all inter- 
ested in transferring civilizations and in revising national charac- 
teristics, but we are vitally concerned in making known the Christ, 
as the Saviour of mankind. 

Christ alone can bridge the chasm between Hinduism and 
Mohammedanism. Christ alone can heal the breach between the 
numerous castes within Hinduism. Christ alone can vitalize 
Buddhism. Christ alone can restrain Mohammedanism. Christ 
can spiritualize and vitalize Confucianism. This does not signify 
a narrowing down of a platform, which seems to find favor among 
many, viz., that such a prerequisite makes impossible a common 
basis of understanding and cooperation, thereby evading a definite 
responsibility toward other racial groups. Rather does it seem 
to me to demand the broadest possible conception of the Christ 
and His world program, and an earnest effort to study national 
characteristics, geographical limitations, racial prejudices and re- 
ligious idiosyncracies. We cannot approach this world problem 
beneath the banner of the Christ, unless we are willing to follow 
to its final implication the command of the Master: Go ye into all 
the world, and make disciples of all nations. It will be objected 
‘that such a policy leaves no room for anything else than a com- 
plete readjustment, bringing all nations under one head, and 
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compelling all peoples to adopt one general policy. This, however, 
will be found to be an expression only there where the Christ and 
Mis power have not full sway, and where the broad sympathies of 
the Man of Galilee are neither appreciated nor. understood. To me, 
this gives the widest possible leeway, and necessitates a general 
readjustment of the thinking of the Occidental nations, so that 
these may come to-realize the regenerating influences of Christian 
ethics and their generous, yes, unlimited application in all phases 
of modern life, including commercialism, industrialism and racial 
superiority myths. It will involve, first of all, as Mr. Doan says: 
Practicing Christianity at home, for sending missionaries to other 
lands is a crazy proposition unless we admit that the teachings of 
Christ have never been literally lived by any nation, 

We ought to begin, then, at home. And charity begins at 
heme, but since it does not stop there, we take the liberty to go 
beyond, and to insist that we take seriously the mandates of the 
Christ, even where they demand thorough revision of opinions, 
prejudices and practices. We can never teach the Christ effec- 
tively, unless we are willing to search our own hearts, ‘as to the 
comparative values of human beings and property values. We 
will meet intelligent opposition everywhere, as long as we continue 
to insist upon settling international difficulties by resorting to war. 
We cannot be truly Christlike, as long as we retain a feeling of our 
own racial supremacy, and our words will be of no effect in India, 
China, Japan, Egypt, or for that matter, anywhere, until we are 
ready to admit that it is purely a give and take; that these other 
races and nations make their contributions to the advancement 
of the human race in as vital a fashion, though vastly different 
from ours. We will have to explain in some satisfactory manner 
our exclusion policies. We will have to explain or eliminate the 
very evident discords between confession and practice, as they are 


rampant in our own land, not to speak of other so-called Christian’ 


lands. While it is true that to the average native citizen in pagan 
lands (better non-Christian lands) the individual missionary repre- 
sents the Christ and the Christian religion, it is likewise true that 
the elimination of distances and the constantly recurring visita- 
tions of members of strange lands, make it practically impossible 
to hide very long that the message of the missionary, ideal though 
it be, is not lived in the country from whence he comes, and.conse- 
quently he must sooner or later find a way to enlighten the Hindu 
or Egyptian before he will be effective in convincing him into an 
acceptance of the religion of Jesus Christ. This shoulders us with 
a tremendous responsibility, and we cannot evade it, whether we 
send missionaries or change our method by simply accepting it as 
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inevitable, that the Christian religion has enough to do at home, 
without inflicting itself upon others who maintain to have a more 
or less satisfactory religion of their own. 

This would lead further to the conclusion that our Christ has 
lost His power, and that we are serving a Master, who is perhaps 
but one among many. For if our faith is not vitalizing, it may 
serve a purpose, but it cannot be brought into accord with the 
original documents of the religion “I came to bring life, abundant 
life’, “I am the way, the truth and the life”. Does this apply 
merely to us? Should it not rather apply to those, of whom He 
came, the Jews? Can we im the Occident, by any hook or crook 
argue ourselves into a monopoly of these far-reaching powerful 
truths? The Orient is in a larger sense the heir of these truths, 
and so recognizes it. We are merely stewards, and having seen the 
light, can find no justification for restricting or restraining it. The 
very nature of light is to shine, to expand, to diffuse, to enliven. 
If those who have the light fail to make use of the light, their 
capacity to receive or to retain will vanish. It is purely a challenge 
to Christendom. 

it is a challenge to carry this Gospel unto other nations. If 
we believe in it, it must be propagated. A larger program must-be 
conceived by the church at large. An American traveling man, 
who makes India regularly, told me:.If we could only keep the 
missionaries out, we business men would have far less trouble. 
Trouble in what? Yes, as long as the missionaries are about, it 
will become increasingly difficult to exploit the weaker nations. 
If we would hasten the coming of the Kingdom of the Christ, we 
must eradié¢ate the distinction between home and foreign missions, 
and recognize a unified program of the whole church toward the 
whole world. Denominationalism must cease, at least upon the 
foreign fields. When a baptized Indian finds it impossible to be- 
come a member of a congregation in a nearby province, simply be- 
cause he cannot understand why he should be immersed, there is 
something wrong somewhere. If a representative group of Ameri- 
can Christians find it impossible to join hands in the matter of 
publishing a Hymnal for a large section of India, we are bound 
to ask: Why? And the Indians ask it even more insistently. 
We will not for some time eliminate denominational: aggressive 
policies. Larger denominations will have larger fields of work, but 
we can at least back up our missionaries abroad in the broader pol- 
icy of uniting with all Christian workers in the interest of the 
Kingdom, even though that might lead to a slight regrouping of 
the membership. ‘The societies at work in the Central Provinces 
have an agreement as to territory, and that is wise, statesmanlike, 
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but there can be no cooperation unless these boundary lines be- 
come extinct as soon as an individual has become a Christian, and 
moves from section to section. Accept the fact: He is a Christian, 
therefore he may be a member of my church even though he may 
have been baptized by a representative of another group. We must 
carry the Gospel-unto all parts of the world, and as long as we 
have our American distinctions, let us at least back up our work- 
ers when they insist upon eradicating certain marks that cannot 
in the true sense be applied to Christianity as such. The mission- 
ary program of the Church at large might well become the object 
of our prayers and our interest, regardless of Presbyterianism or 
Congregationalism. 

We have a challenge to find ways and means of presenting this 
Gospel effectively. This cannot be done by a mere opposition to 
local religions or customs. The whole matter is a difficult one and 
requires much earnest study. It is, of course, largely a matter of 
personal evangelism, but it is likewise a matter of education, of 
industrial improvements, of medical approach. But the greatest 
need is that of understanding the African and the Asiatic, to win 
his confidence, and to forget that to be a Christian does not, first 
of all, mean to change your clothing or your mode of living, but 


rather to change your heart and to set your affections upon the | 


Christ. The social service rendered by many missionary organi- 
zations frequently leaves out of consideration the Christ, except 
in the most indirect way, that I hesitate to approve a merely social 
policy of approach. As a matter of fact, Buddhists and Confucian- 
ists have found it quite practical to imitate our ways and institu- 
tions, but are thereby in no wise influenced to seek to pattern after 
the Christ. While we must become all things to all men, we must 
also remember, that an Oriental will understand the message of 
Christ much better when divested of occidental attachments. Why 
insist upon building churches or schools that are far beyond their 
conception of living? Does it add anything to their reality of reli- 
gion to worship in a Gothic temple, as compared to a mud hut? 
And the latter will enable him to live a life of Christ-likeness 
among his villagers, which an exalted social standing will make 
impossible. If educators realize this, why should we be so slow 
to accede to these psychological laws ? . 

This does not by any means preclude a study of the cor- 
responding qualifications of the object of our Christian love, rather 


does it impel to delve into the depths of national and racial dis- 


tinctions. If we could only learn from the Hindu that religion is 
not apart from the rest of life, we would have learned a valuable 
lesson. If we were willing to sit quietly and observe we might even 
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Jearn that the meditative quality of the Oriental mind is seldom 
equaled by us who are so prone to scatter our attentions and to 
diversify our interests, even at the expense of depth and fuller 
understanding. We recognize the inescapable responsibility of 
economic dependence, for so long as the average Indian cannot 
stand upon his own feet economically, he will insist upon getting 
such economic support from the missionary, that it will not be easy 
to counteract the supposition that he has no other motive than 
the rice motive. However this frank acknowledgment of the situa- 
tion is far more promising, and may assist in overcoming any lower 
or unworthy motive on the part of the Indian. Still, I fear, we 
can never quite understand the terrific strain under which such 
groups labor, and the utter hopelessness of their outlook, other- 
wise we would not face them merely as objects of our sympathy 
and love. They are personalities no less than we are, and while 
their economic status, their abject poverty may have held them in 
an environment of ignorance and indifference, yet it is the very 
secret of Christ’s love to stoop down and lift the lowliest and most 
dejected of all. Here the language of love pronounces the only 
words understood by the Indian, and any attitude of social su- 
periority and inherent prejudice because of color or other distinc- 
tions will simply close the door of approach, even though it might 
permit an occasional sop to be thrown at the beggar. If you as- 
sume, that the Hindu, poor as he is, ignorant as he is, superstitious 
as he is, presents no other problem than that of educating him, and 
lifting him to a higher economic level, you have missed the mark. 
On the other hand, if you social experts and economic enthusiasts 
assume that raising his economic standards, giving him proper 
educational facilities, will suffice in bringing about that change of 
condition and mode of life and attitude toward the better and 
best things, you have another guess. The Hindu particularly, and 
no less the average Chinese need economic and moral support and 
leadership for a long time. But his capacity and his response to 
the message promise tremendous contributions to the religious con- 
ceptions of other groups, that we cannot but emphasize the con- 
stant need of recognizing, that only the wisest leadership will be 
enabled to befriend these offtimes hopeless individuals. But when 
hope has been kindled, and when wisdom has succeeded in finding 
a gateway to that heart, there is a corresponding quality, that 
dare not be thwarted, quickened ‘in the heart of the other. That 
compels me to state very frankly, that only inasfar as the mission- 
aries are willing to concede, that they are simply sent to lend a 
hand in finding proper place and adjustment in the world, will 
their message catch fire. Or asa Y. M. C. A. Secretary in China 
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told me: For six years I labored under a Chinese. Never once 
did that seem anomalous to him. Rather did it demonstrate the 
remarkable pliability of a truly Christian heart, that will be 
humble, even as the Master. The attitude of superiority dampens 
the ardor, and hinders the response. 


It has beenintimated that within a few years we may not 
need any missionaries in India or China or Japan. Each country 
may present’ a separate problem, yet this can be said without hesi- 
tancy of all. Unless the missionary approaches his task in the 
spirit of Christ, seeking rather to make known the Christ, than 
any particular creed or denominational distinction, being willing 
to decrease as his native Christian increases ,he will not exert the 
guiding influence much longer. As a matter of fact, we have 
frequently misunderstood the purpose of our interest in India, 
per example. Should we regret that we invested lives and money, 
simply because in the course of some years, our presence may ap- 
pear unnecessary? Should we bemoan the fact that these Indian 
Christians do not remain children all the time, but insist wpon 
growing up? This does not for a moment mean that we can with-. 
draw now. Withdrawal at this time would be detrimental at most 
points. But it does mean that we fit ourselves into the organization 
of the national Christian Church with such enthusiasm, that dis- 
tinctions disappear entirely, and whether white or brown or black, 
or yellow, grace within continues to be the decisive factor in the 
relationship of one to the other. The Lutherans in South India 
have numerous posts occupied by Indian Pastors, who are practi- 
eally independent in their management of congregational affairs. 
The Methodists in North India are finding it increasingly advis- 
able to permit Indian leaders to direct and to supervise. I do not 
hesitate to say, that unless such a broad policy is pursued by all 
missionary agencies, wisely, of course, but always sympathetically, 
the usefulness of the missionary will be much impaired, and his 
position will become anomalous. For the Indian and the Chinese 
will sooner or later show forth those inherent qualities that have 
lain dormant, and then it will be no longer a question of who is 
who, but it will simply be a question of how gracefully the mis- 
sionary can withdraw from a situation, which is evidently by all 
recognized as belonging to the one who can be most to his own 
people. 

Political misconceptions have in no small measure interfered 
in the progress of Christianizing Oriental lands. Sociologists will 
tell us that scientifical research demonstrates that there is no dis- 
tinction between races, and that what has appeared unto us as such, 
is largely due to peculiar conditions of environment, or prejudices 
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on the part of the white race. [am not an authority, but I know, 
that contacts with these people in other parts of the world have 
awakened an entirely different attitude toward other racial eroups. 
And scientists have insisted in late years that when we once begin 
to understand each other much of our feeling of superiority is 
bound to disappear. As a matter of fact, I do not believe that we 
will maintain any of it. For until the dawn of the 16th Century 
oriental groups were at least the equals of occidental groups. What 
has happened since then has not given us the divine right of kings 
or rulers of the rest of the world. Consequently I seriously doubt 
whether we dare assume political supremacy merely for the sake 
of supremacy; or whether we dare insist that our form of govern- 
ment per se is distinctively an improvement over another. I realize 
that Great Britain in India is rendering a service that might have 
been delayed many decades; and the U.S. A. is rendering a service 
in the Philippines that might have meant unmeasured delay in 
awakened self-consciousness. But the task of training these na- 
tions, poorly or well done, as it might be, according to whatever 
standards we might apply, does not give us or any one else the right 
to assume that such a dominion must exist indefinitely. Political 
scientists. may differ from the religious idealist who speaks here, but 
the inherent qualities of other racial groups will either be recog- 
nized and wisely directed and gradually permitted to assert them- 
selfs, or these, in turn, will demand their right, and thus far the so- 
called Christian nations have not yet demonstrated that such rights 
can be maintained by any other means than those of war. Therefore 
it will be war. But war will not settle anything in the Philip- 
pines or in India or in China. It will only bring about greater 
problems, and larger wounds will engender deeper hatreds. If we 
could, therefore, learn from our statesmenlike missionary leaders 
like Zwemer and others that our position is ever that of a teacher 
and friend, rather than that of a master and lord, we might hasten 
the coming of that day which will make impossible such misunder- 
standings as go out from China in their civil conflicts, or from 
India in their local quarrels. Neither our newspapers nor our 
tourists are the best interpreters of oriental thought and practice. 
The spirit of Christ alone can bring such readjustments of poli- 
tical groups and religious followers, as will enable us to stand 
side by side assisting one another in the solution of grave problems, 
and lending a hand to each other in coming nearer unto our God 
and Father in Jesus Christ. 

After all, the chief consideration, as regards missionary work, 
is the life of the missionary, and the life of the Church behind 
him. Consequently most earnest methods in the selection of the 
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men and women who shall go to other fields, is essential. The pre- 
requisite is a whole-hearted devotion to the Master, and a compell- 
ing desire to make Him known to those who are truly at a loss 
without Him, though they be unconscious of it. Here we are not 
acceding to the theory that individual selfishness is a vice, while 
corporate or national selfishness is a virtue. We do not subscribe 
to that vainglorious feeling: Goniaabag is the best town in the 
world, for strictly speaking, that means nothing else, at heart, than 
saying: I know I am the best man in this town. My church is the 
best church:—how does it look in print? You who are so desir- 
ous of bringing to the attention of the world your national qualifi- 
cations ci apparent distinctive qualities, tell me, wherein does 
this attitude differ from that purely personal and generally con- 
ceded un-Christian tendency of pride and self-glorification? But 
when we send missionaries to India, Egypt, China, etc., we send 
men and women to declare the Christ in testimony and living, so 
that He may become so attractive as to compel, by fair compari- 
son, if for no other reason, the acknowledgment: He is loveliest of 
all! Such a presentation demands real Christianity as a back- 
ground, and deep seated humility as an additional incentive to 
prayer and labor to the end that the Church at home, no less than 
the Christian people that are within or without the church may 
recognize that only as Christ dominates their lives can there be 
a power in their message and force in their action. My observation 
leads me to the inevitable conclusion that India needs the Christ. 


It needs Him because of their deep-seated idolatry, which 
takes, generally speaking, little cognizance of so-called philosophi- 
cal idealistic tendencies in their Hindu sacred books. Psycholo- 
gists may maintain that the motive of the holy man with his filthy 
rags, who begs on the highways of India, as well as that of the 
Buddhist monks who lazily insist upon being supported by faithful 
followers of Buddha when they perform their worship, is the same 
as when a Jew or a Mohamedan or a Christian make obeisance. 
[ admit, I hardly know. But this I do know that many a Hindu 
is ashamed of the sensual elements of his religion. One of them 
hastily threw over a stone, with indescribable immoral carvings, 
simply because he did not want me to see it. But I had seen it 
before the ruse had succeeded. I look upon the carvings of the 
temple of Naipal in Benares, and am shocked, not so much be- 
cause there is everywhere evidence of immorality, but because this 
obscene presentation on all sides of the dark structure is utilized 
to deceive millions into a submission to priestly arrogance and 
unholy living. We cannot but question why an idealistic phil- 
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osophy did not raise the standards of moral consciousness in all 
these generations, if there is power within it? 

And why did Confucianism with all its negative, ever so beau- 
tiful admonitions fail to awaken a corresponding desire in the 
minds of countless followers? I know of but one explanation, 
and that is, that the power of the Christ is lacking. It is not 
sufficient to say: Forget thyself, nor is it sufficient to admonish: 
Iinprove thyself, nor can it suffice to say: lift thyself. Again I 
emphasize: Christ alone will suffice in India, China or Japan. 
J know not whether the professor speaks the truth who claims 
that ihe future religion of China will be a sort of a mixture he- 
tween Buddhism and Confucianism. But this I know, that if the 
Christian people forget their elementary differences, and unite 
upon a program of aggressive evangelism in love and unselfishness, 
there can be brought to bear upon these latter rapid mental and 
political and moral developments in the Orient the undeniable 


richness of the inimitable Christ. And the reaction, both within 


those lands as well as their reaction upon the occidental thinking, 
will prove undoubtedly that those who were willing to lose them- 
selves in the carrying of the message of life and love and light 
to other nations, found their life in the Christ who died te save 
mankind. Again, perhaps, a selfish consideration. But no, friend, 
I am willing to be lost sight of, and I am ready to be anathema 
with Paul, if only the Christ is magnified, if only His law of love 
is given the right of way in all things. _ 

I see the crowds bathing in the Ganges to wash away their 
sins. I observe countless pilgrims traveling miles and miles to 
find peace at Juggernaut, I hear of thousands gathering at mid- 
night at Rajim to cast themselves into the river for cleansing, as the 
full moon throws its magic rays upon a scene of strange confusion, 
but I fail to note peace and satisfaction and transformation and 
progress. I see political scheming and religious bigotry, but I 
fail to see service in terms of self-renunciation. I observe marvels 
of architecture and art and beauty, but I look in vain for that 
beauty of heart and mind and life, which found expression in a 
Morrison and a Ziegenbalg. 

We go to Rome to see ruins of a past civilization. We go to 
Jerusalem and see glimpses of a long-gone charm, superseded and 
almost hidden by tradition and superstition. We go to Cairo and 
admire historic relics. We stand in amazement in Agra and be- 
hold an expression of inexplicable beauty, as we look upon the 
Taj. But everywhere the seething caldron of human misery and 
human aspiration broils and broils, simply to afford glimpses of 
impurities, that are sucked in again, or ignorantly conserved, to be 
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tried once more in vain. “I came to cast fire upon the earth; 
and what do I desire, if it is already kindled? But I have a bap- 
tism to be baptized with, and how am I straitened till it be accom- 
plished!” Oh, for such a devotion, for such a vision, for such 
a complete surrender to a task! Are we following the Christ? 
He is or He is not. i 

The future of foreign missions presents a mighty problem, 
a task that is beyond your strength and mine, but there is the 
everlasting element of undying love, that found expression upon 
the cross, that finds vehicles in unselfish, but wiser, subjects of 
redeemed character. Shall we submit to its new and sometimes 
much misunderstood compulsion? I wonder whether we love 
Christ deeply enough, whether we are willing to pay the price of 
readjustment in thinking and living, even to the extent of admit- 
ting that we have made serious mistakes in the past, and may 
make more in the future, but are constantly ready to learn from 
the Christ, from one another, yes also “from that Hindu with his 
ideal of individual perfection, from the Chinese in his belief in 
the harmony between the moral and physical order, from the 
Japanese with his genius for intellectual exploitation.” The “1” 
must disappear; it must become: “WE”. Together we will solve 
the problems, together we will heal wounds, together we will clean 
up the filth, together we will labor to bring about a fuller under- 
standing of what it really is that Christ would have us know and 
do. If this means bringing a representative from India to America 
to teach us, by all means do it. If it means withdrawing men and 
women from certain fields, do it. But never assume the attitude 
of hurt feelings, or foster the sensitiveness that_is fed upon sup- 
positions of racial and national characteristics and peculiarities. 
If it means giving up denominational limitations, why not? Whom 
do we serve? Calvin or Luther or Wesley or Paul, or Christ ? 
What do we desire to baptize or to teach? If it means a larger 
outpouring of money and effort now, decreasing as time proceeds, 
why not? 

We can do all these and more things if only Christ is magni-. 
fied. Whatever we give up or add, let it only be done for the sake 
of making the Christ clearer and dearer. Let growth be natural, 
normal. Direct, advise, retire, advance, but always love, never 
suspect, never doubt, never retreat, until the work of the Master 
is finished. If it takes seventeen years to rejoice in the firstfruits 
in Sakti, or twenty-five years to reach a high official in China, be 
patient and loving and tender and broad, but let Christ dominate 
That Japanese government official who told me that labor every- 
project, your every sacrifice, your every prayer, your every effort. 
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That Japanese govenment official, who told me that labor every- 
where needs to be spiritualized in its relation to capital: or when 
the Jewish garment manufacturer indicates the solution of a seri- 
ous problem rather than the Christian magnate, learn your lesson. 
Be humble, be true, be stedfast. 


The busy Zwemer gave me an audience readily because of his 
largeness of heart, while the average missionary looked with sus- 
picion upon the stranger’s request to see and observe his work. 
Something of that magnanimity which is so much like the Christ, 
we need in this undertaking. That Hindu traveler who offered a 
lonely stranger his services in the interior of India, gentlemanly 
and courteous, might well serve asa lesson to the host of tourists ~ 
or European and American citizens in the Orient who haughtily 
sneer and selfishly disregard the particular problems of a stranger 
in a foreign land. 

We need a spirit that emanates from and controls the Christ, 
a vision that directs and influences those that have sat at the feet 
of the Christ, a conviction that compels those who have been liv- 
ing with the Christ, and a determination that prompted the Sadhu 
Sundar Singh, who at the age of 16 was so beset by anxieties to 
find peace, and sought it everywhere in Sikh and Buddhist and 
Hindu sacred books without avail. That night, when a lonely 
vigil kept him upon his knees, a light shone into his heart, and 
in 1905 he renounces his wealth and luxury and family connec- 
‘tions to take up the life of a Sadhu, wandering about with nothing 
else but a blanket on his arm and a Testament in his hand, always 
recognized by the safron robe that marks an India holy man. He 
preaches the Christ and lives the Christ-like life, and there are 
hundreds, thousands, in India, China, Japan and Egypt, who have 
sought peace and-found it nowhere except in the Christ. Shall 
He be denied to them? 


THE PREACHER’S PERILS 


By Pror. Jacos A. CiutTz, D.D., LL.D. 


4 


It may be said that the number of the preacher’s perils is 
legion. They arise chiefly out of the temptations that are peculiar 
to his office and work. If a layman should see this statement he 
would likely be surprised at it. It may surprise some preachers. 
There is a very common idea abroad, especially among the laity, 
that. preachers are comparatively free from temptation, that they 
lead such a-sheltered life that it is very easy for them to be good. 
When in his sermons the preacher rebukes the sins of his people, 
or of society in general, it is no uncommon thing for him to be 
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met with the reply: “O, you, don’t know. You are not in society, 
or in business, or in politics. You are not tried and tempted as 
we are.” 

It may be true that the minister is not always tempted in 
just the same way, or to the same sins, as his people are. But 
even this is not-true to the extent to which many think it true. 
Ministers are, after all, men of like passions with other men, as 
Paul reminded the people of Lystra when they were making prepa- 
rations to offer divine worship to him and Barnabas. Few min- 
isters have not learned from their own experience, often very 
bitter, what St. John means by “the lust of the flesh, and the lust 
‘of the eye, and the pride of life.’ They know that these are “not 
of the Father, but of the world”. 

But, besides these perils which they share with other men 
just because they also are men and not angels, because they have 
the treasure of the gospel “in earthen vessels,” they have some other 
temptations and dangers which beset them because they are min- 
isters. There are some perils that are peculiar to their life and 
work as preachers of the gospel, and it is of some of these espe- 
cially that I wish to write in this paper. It would be a hopeless 
task to try to discuss all of them in so short an article. That 
would require a book, or a whole series of books. 

For the sake of convenience in discussion we might perhaps 
divide them into major and minor perils or temptations. It would 
be a great mistake, however, to think of the minor ones as less — 
dangerous. A tree may be killed by a worm at the root as well 
as by a bolt of lightning that strikes the top. The process may 
not be so swift or so spectacular, but the end is no less sure and. 
tragic. 

Among these minor perils I may mention that of becoming 
a ministerial grouch. Some ministers are always complaining that 
they are “not in the rmg”, that they are not “boosted” as other 
men are. ‘They say that they never get a fair show because when- 
ever there is a desirable vacancy, or a place of honor and respon- 
sibility to be filled, other men are pushed in before them by their 
friends or by the men in authority in the church. They forget 
that, as a rule, a man gets promotion in the church as elsewhere 
by deserving it rather than by favor or by having it thrust upon 
him by admiring friends or scheming politicians. Friends may 
sometimes secure a better place for a man, but only he himself 
can keep it permanently. The best way for a minister to get a 
better charge is to fill the place he is in so full that,it will not 
hold him. 


This suggests another of these minor perils, it is the lookout 
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habit. Some ministers are always standing on tiptoe, as it were, 


watching for the signs of a visiting committee coming their way 
from some vacant church, or trying to spy out some better place 
to which to flit. This is a bad mental attitude. It makes it im- 
possible for them to do good work or to render faithful service. 
It is fatal also to all real joy in their work. Such men are like 
a tenant farmer, who tries to get all he can out of his farm without 
putting anything into it, because he expects to move at the end 
of his year or sooner if he gets an opportunity. A minister should 
always work where he is as though he expected to stay there for 
a lifetime. This is the only way to be happy or to win any true 
success, 

Still another peril closely associated with these is that of 
becoming an ecclesiastical flirt. Some ministers seem to think it 
a great honor to get as many “calls” as possible. Hence they are 
always ready to visit a vacant church, and even to encourage the 
church to hold an election and give them a call, even when they 
have no serious thought of accepting the call. This is most un- 


fair and often very injurious both to the church that gives the 


call, only to have it declined “after due and prayerful considera- 
tion,” and also to the church which they are serving at the time. 
It is generally agreed that the social flirt, who makes a business 
of winning hearts just for the pleasure or the glory of casting 
them-aside as of no worth, is a mean and contemptible thing. But 
the ecclesiastical flirt is even worse if possible. Sometimes selfish 
and covetous pastors seek such calls for the purpose of using them 
to get a raise in their salaries where they are. This makes it, if 
anything, even more objectionable. 

Brooding over difficulties and discouragements is still another 
peril in the same line. Every pastor should expect to have diffi- 
culties and discouragements. They are inherent in the work, as 
they are in all kinds of work that is worth doing at all. Min- 
isters are not called to an easy task or a holiday excursion. Our 
Lord forewarns us of this again and again. But he also tells us 
that he has overcome the world, and he has left us the promise 
that he will be with us alway. This should save us from discourage- 
ment. No matter what our difficulties may be we can master 
them if we will meet them like men trusting in the presence and 
help of our conquering Lord. Paul says: “I can do all things 
through Christ which strengtheneth me.” We can say the same. 
To yield to discouragement is simply to court defeat. 

Every calling has its trying experience. If the minister is 
ever tempted to think that he has become the special mark for 
“the arrows of outrageous fortune,” let him talk to some of his 
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business men, his merchants, his lawyers, his doctors, or his teach- 
ers. He will soon find that all of them have their difficulties and 
discouragements as well as he. In many cases he will learn that 
they are much greater, much more annoying, much more trying 
than his own. Let him learn to endure hardness as a good soldier 
of Jesus Christ. Let him learn to meet difficulty with a smile, 
and to put discouragement to flight by facing it in a bright, cheer- 
ful, optimistic spirit. Let him remember that however black the 
clouds may be for the time, the sun is always shining behind them, 
and that before long the clouds will disappear and a flood of light 
and warmth will change the whole face of the world. 

But if these are minor perils, what are some of the major 
ones? Among them is the temptation to indolence. It cannot be 
said that preachers are by nature more indolent than other men. It 
is only that they are under peculiar temptations to the indulgence of 
this vice. Most men are naturally lazy. Here and there we may 
find a man who apparently works for the mere joy of working. 
But they are rather rare exceptions. The vast majority of men 
need some kind of a spur to keep them onthe job. Ht may be 
the necessity for daily bread for themselves and their families. 
It may be the spur of ambition, the desire to be something or to do 
something worth while. Or it may be the knowledge that they 
are working under the eye of the boss or the foreman. The ayer- 
age preacher is not different in this respect from the average man 
in other professions or lines of work, except as he may be more 
conscientious or may have more grace. 

But the preacher does differ from other men in this, that he 
has fewer outside checks upon any disposition that he may have 
to take things easy. More than most other men he is the absolute 
master of his time and of the way in which he shall spend it. 
There is no time-clock to be punched when he goes to work or 
when he quits. There is no task-master to set his tasks or to 
specify his hours for doing them. There is no foreman to keep 
tab on him and see that he keeps busy. There is no inspector to 
examine every piece of work that he turns out and dock his wages 
if it is not up to the standard. He must be his own time-clock, 
his own foreman, his own boss. He can go to his work when he 
pleases and quit when he pleases. He can do it well or ill as the 
mood takes him. Hence there is danger that he may yield to his 
natural love of ease and allow himself to become a slack workman. 

If he is to be saved from this peril he must take himself well 
in hand. He must always hold before him the considerations 
which will tend to stimulate him to untiring activity. These are 
many. Hven if he were only selfish he must know that his suc- 
cess and future will depend on his industry and faithfulness. But 
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there are far higher motives than this. There is the character of 
his work, and there is the great responsibility which it: involves 
and lays upon him. By general consent the work of the minister. 
is a high and holy work. It is a big work. It is an, important 
work. He deals with spiritual things. He deals with eternal 
truth. He deals with immortal souls. He deals with the welfare 
of society. Hence his work is always charged with the most tre- 
mendous and far-reaching possibilities both for individuals and 
for society and for the kingdom of God. He can never tell at 
what moment the fate of a human soul, or the highest interests of 
the community, or the success or failure of some interest of the 
kingdom, may be trembling in the balance to be decided by some- 
thing that he may say or do, or may fail to say or to do. What 
other work can compare with it? The keeper of a lighthouse has 
a responsible job. If on any night he should fail to keep his light 
in perfect order some great ship ploughing through the sea or 
trying to enter the harbor may miss its way and be lost on the 
treacherous rocks or shoals. The watchman at a drawbridge has 
a responsible task. If he should sleep at his post or fail to give’ 
the right signal it may mean death for scores or hundreds on the 
speeding train: The engineer has a responsible charge. Even a 
momentary loss of his grip on the lever, or the withdrawal of his 
eyes from the track may cause him to miss some signal or over- 
look some danger ahead, and either one may spell disaster. It 
would be easy to multiply such illustrations. It would also be 
easy to show that in every case there is a corresponding respon- 
sibility resting on the minister. If he will remember this how 
can he be indolent or indifferent ? 

Besides this, ministers are not so entirely free from oversight 
as they may sometimes think. Jesus Christ, who has put them 
into the ministry and whose servants they are, is always with them 
and is always observing them. He knows whether they are doing 
their duty. or not. When they go to their studies he is there and 
he notes how they study. When they are out among their people 
he goes with them and he sees whether they are true shepherds of 
the sheep or only hirelings. When they go into the pulpit to 
preach he stands by their side and hears what they preach. When 
he was here among men in the flesh he was so intent upon his mis- 
sion that his disciples were reminded of the fact that it had been 
written of him in ancient prophecy, “The zeal of thine house has 
eaten me up.” How can any of his servants allow themselves to 
become lazy or indifferent to their work under his eye? 

Pride and vanity are another pair of evils that lie in wait for 
every minister. Happy are those who escape their allurements. 
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The words pride and vanity are often used as synonyms, but they 

are not strictly such. Pride may be admirable. Vanity is always 

contemptible. If pride be kept within bounds it may be a virtue, 

vanity never is. The man who has no pride is generally not much 

of aman. He is likely of no credit to himself and of little value 

to society. He is usually a good deal of a slouch, and he may be | 
a parasite. But pride easily runs into excess, then it becomes a 

snare and even a vice. Excess of pride tends to make a man self- 

conscious, self-conceited, haughty, supercilious, arrogant. All 

these are disagreeable qualities, and in no other man are they so 

offensive as in a minister of the gospel of love and brotherliness. 

Vanity is equally or even more offensive, because it is even less 

excusable. Pride usually has a real foundation in something that 

a man is, or has, or has done. Vanity may or may not have such 

a foundation. It can stand on a very small basis and thrive to. 
grow fat on a poor diet. Vanity craves admiration and cannot be 

happy without it. Pride may appreciate praise, but it never seeks 

it. It is too proud for that. 


We often hear it said these days that the ministry has lost its 
prestige, and is no longer respected as it formerly was. ‘There is 
no doubt some truth in this, but there is also much exaggeration. 
The preacher is no longer the one outstanding representative in 
the community of learning and culture. He usually has in his 
congregation a number of men and women who are as well educated 
as he is, and some who may have had far greater advantages of 
travel and social contacts than he has enjoyed. Preachers them- 
selves have also laid aside much of the assumed dignity and official 
stiffness which used to be associated with the office. They have 
become, as a rule, much more approachable, more companionable, 
more human. ‘These facts have tended to lessen the formal con- 
sideration, the marked respect, the admiration and near-worship 
which was formerly accorded to them. 

But in spite of all this, in most communities there is still 
enough respect and esteem felt and shown to ministers to feed 
their pride and vanity if they are disposed that way, or if they 
are not on their guard. Nearly everyhere the minister is accorded 
a measure of social recognition and consideration, just because he 
is a minister, that he might not be able to command if he were not 
a minister. Especially is this true among his own people. If he 
is a worthy man at all they will welcome him into their homes, and 
to their family circles and to family intimacies, as they would never 
think of doing with anyone else not a member of the family. All 
this is very flattering, and to many men it is very gratifying. It 
may present a very subtle temptation to a man to think of himself 
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more highly than he ought to think and to be puffed up with 
pride and vanity. He may come not only to accept all these favors 
as his right, but to demand them as his just dues. This may de- 
velop a spirit of Pharisaism and a pharisaic aloofness that will 
be fatal to his own spiritual life, and that will raise a wall of 
separation between himself and his people that will hinder him 
from rendering any true spiritual service to them. It may also’ 
beget in him a very unloyely disposition of lordliness and_bossi- 
ness that will repel rather than attract men and make it very un- 
pleasant and difficult for others to work with him or even go to 
him for counsel and help. Nothing could be more alien than this 
to the mind and spirit of the Master who came not to be ministered 
unto, but to minister, and who moved among men as one that 
served, rather than as a Master and Lord. 


Still another peril that must be guarded against with the 
greatest care is professionalism, the doing of his work simply as 
a matter of routine. There is an old proverb which says that 
“familiarity breeds contempt”. This can hardly be true of the 
work of the minister. It is too high and too holy. But it is easily 
possible that his constant dealing with sacred things may take the 
edge off his appreciation of their sacredness and develop a spirit 
of indifference. It is surprising how easily and how quickly men 
can become accustomed to conditions or tasks which at first moved 
them profoundly so that they will meet the conditions or perform 
the tasks with scarcely a thought of their real character or mean- 
ing. In some cases, as with physicians and nurses in dealing with 
the sick and suffering, this adaptation to circumstances may give 
added skill and efficiency and thus prove to be a blessing. But it 
js not so with the minister. If he becomes so accustomed to his 
tasks that he loses his fine sense of their real nature and impor- 
tance, or of the responsibility which attaches to them, he will be 
shorn of a large measure if not all of his usefulness. Such a 
minister will become a mere routine manufacturer and retailer of 
sermons, or a mere hireling keeper of the sheep. He might just 
as well, aye far better, quit. He will be like a lamp that gives 
no light because there is no oil to feed the flame. He will be like 
a furnace that gives out no heat because there is no fuel in it to 
produce heat. He will be like saltless salt that is good for nothing 
but to be cast out and trodden under foot of men. 

Another peril that especially threatens the ministry today is 
the spirit of commercialism. The whole world seems to have be- 
come money-crazed. To make money, to get rich, to spend and 
enjoy, seems to have become a madness in the biood of the present 
generation. As a consequence the dollar mark has been put upon 
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everything. Not only in industry and trade, in manufacture and 
commerce, where it might seem to be more legitimate, but in art 
also, and in literature, and in music, and even in the church and 
in religion, the chief questions seem to be, “Will it pay?” “What 
does it pay?” “What is its money value?” Even the noblest pos- 
sessions of men, and their highest achievements, and. their most 
sacred relations, are too often tested and evaluated almost wholly 
in terms of dollars and cents. It is not to be wondered at if in 
such an age and under such conditions, this spirit of commercialism 
should creep into the ministry also. Ministers after all are men 
of like passions with other men. They have the same needs as 
other men. Some of these needs are all the more accentuated by 
the very fact that they are ministers. Ministers are expected to 
live in better houses, and to have them better furnished, to wear 
better.clothes and to clothe their families better, to give their chil- 
dren a better education, and to be more generous in giving than 
any other class in the community with the same income. This is 
not a mere matter of choice on their part, or of pride, it is a matter 
of necessity if they are to command the respect either of their 
own people or of the community in which they live. Then, if they 
are to advance in their profession, if they are to grow in efficiency 
and in power, they must have more books and magazines and more 
advantages of travel than other men. All these things cost money, 
and a‘good deal of it. Hence the temptation to commercialize 
their calling, to seek the places which pay the largest salaries, and 
thus to put their work on the same basis with any other work that 
is done merely for hire and not for love, for profit and not for 
service. ace 

It might seem that this peril would be greatly lessened if not 
entirely removed by the general increase in the salaries of min- 
isters within recent years. This increase has been almost universal 
and in many cases very substantial, and this has certainly been a 
great boon to pastors. But like-so many good things in an im- 
perfect world, it is not unmixed with eyil. There are not wanting 
indications that at least in some cases it has stimulated rather than 
reduced the spirit of commercialism in the ministry. The larger 
the prizes offered the greater the desire to win them and the 
more eager and persistent the competition to gain them. When all 
salaries were small it seemed to make little difference where a 
man labored. When a young man entered the ministry he knew 
that he was entering a profession that offered no prospects of 
large pecuniary rewards, and neither he nor his family expected 
them. Now that there is a possibility of larger and better things 
a man’s heart may go out after them, and his eyes be fixed on 
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them longingly. The more some men get the more they want, and 
so there has come to be more truth than one likes to see in the old 
cynical remark that “the bigger the salary the louder the call”. 
It requires constant watchfulness and no little grace to overcome 
this temptation. 

There is yet one other peril that is so widely prevalent today 
and is fraught with so much danger that it must have at least 
brief mention before closing this paper. It is the peril from 
scepticism and doubt, if not positive unbelief. It is not the ques- 
tion of his own personal salvation that I now have in mind. It is 
true there is always the possibility of doubts in reference to this, 
and this fact must be reckoned with. Especially may such doubts 
come in times of great mental or physical weariness or depression, 
or when the vitality is lowered by illness, or when there is exhaus- 
tion from some unusual strain. It was when Jesus was an hun- 
gered after his fast of forty days in the wilderness that the 
devil ventured to try to fling a shadow of doubt over his sonship 
to the Father. It was then that he said to the tired hungry 
man, “If thou be the Son of God.” It was whén Paul had suffered 
much from oppositions and persecutions and his bodily strength 
had been reduced by his arduous labors that he seems to have had 
a trembling fear that after having preached the gospel to. others | 
he might yet be a “cast-away” himself. 

But I am thinking just now rather of the doubts and ques- 
tions concerning the fundamental truths of our holy religion which 
may rise in the minds of thoughtful ministers at such a time 
as the present. This is an age of criticism, All kinds of truth’ 
are being put on the rack today for examination and asked to 
give an account of themselves. In every department of knowledge 
the very foundations are being tested anew as never before. Even 
facts of history and axioms of science that have been accepted as 
true and implicitly believed and trusted for ages are being under- 
mined and many of them seem to be tottering to the fall. Of 
course, the Bible and the most sacred and transcendent truths of 
religion come under the same treatment. This was to be expected. 
And if the criticism is made in a reverent and fair spirit it may 
be welcomed rather than deplored. The truth never has any thing 
to fear from a candid and honest examination. It can only be 
made to stand the more firmly and shine the brighter. 

But in these days there is a spirit of unfair and destructive 
eriticism abroad not only outside but often within the church 
itself, and among the professed friends of the church. Sometimes 
it is very far from being either fair or reverent. Some of the 
most subtle and specious assaults on the true faith of the present 
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day come from the pulpit and the religious press. They are made 
by men who profess to be the friends of the truth and who claim 
that they are only defending Jesus Christ and his teaching from 
the mistakes of those who would over-exalt Jesus by calling him 
God, and who pervert His teaching by following Paul’s misinter- 
pretations of both the person and the work of Christ and also of 
his doctrine. 

Every preacher who reads and studies must come in contact 
with this kind of propaganda. It is found in many of the religious 
papers and magazines week after week and month after month, 
coming from some of the most brilliant writers of the day. It 
is being proclaimed from many pulpits, and not seldom by the 
most gifted men who write and speak in a most fascinating style. 
It is taught in some of our most influential seminaries. It is like 
a contagion in the air. It is only by constant watching and prayer, 
and by a strong and unfaltering faith that its effect can be 
resisted and overcome. The best antidote to it, the surest pro- 
tection against it, are to be found in a sincere and deep Chris- 
tian experience, in a warm and loving companionship with Je- 
sus Christ, and in the faithful reading and study of God’s 
word. Those who best know Jesus Christ as their Saviour and 
friend, and who keep the word of God hidden in their hearts and 
are trying daily to practice it in their lives, will be most ready to 
confess with Peter, “Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living 
God,” or to say with Paul “I know whom I have believed and am 
persuaded that he is able to keep that which I have committed 
‘unto him against that day.” 

Gettysburg, Pa. 


THE WILL OF GOD 
Can It, Shall It Be Done on Earth as It Is in Heaven? 
Some Present-day Problems—Race Relations _ 
By Rev. J. H. Horstmann, Chairman, Commission on 
Christianity and Social Problems 
Among the vital social problems of the day none is more 
urgent and far-reaching than that usually designated as race rela- 
tions. The variety of factors to be considered, the vagueness of 
most of the thinking on the subject, and the amount of prejudice 
and ignorance prevalent tend to make it a much more complex 
and perplexing problem than that of the family or of industry. 
In a brief article like this it will be impossible to do more than 
to point out some of the outstanding facts that need to be con- 


sidered and to put the whole problem into the light of the Chris-. 


tian Gospel. 
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While the race problem as we know it is comparatively mod- 
ern, its roots go far back into ancient history. We see one factor 
illustrated in the racial and religious pride with which Israel, as 
God’s chosen people, held aloof from all except commercial con- 
tact and intercourse with other nations. The cultural aspect finds 
expression in the consciousness of superiority with which Greeks 
and Romans looked down upon “Barbarians”, while the element 
of unthinking, ignorant prejudice appears in the frequent cruel 
persecutions to which the Jews have been subjected in Europe for 
more than a thousand years. All these elements were aggravated 
by the economic developments following the discovery of America 
and the expansion of Europe. In our own land, the exploitation 
of the Indians by Spaniards, Frenchmen and Englishmen, and 
their later virtual extinction by Americans, and the introduction 
of Negro slavery helped to create a situation which in too many 
instances has become a disgrace to civilization and to Christianity. 


As a result of all these developments there has been growing 
up in the mind of the average American an extremely sensitive 
and exaggerated racial consciousness which constitutes a serious 
menace to our political institutions. At the same time, what is 
even more serious is the fact that American civilization and even 
the Christian religion has come to mean to Asiatics and Africans, 
and very largely to Latin Americans, nothing more or less than 
a ruthless materialism which is in sharp contrast to the spiritual 
and cultural ideals embodied in some of their own native religions. 
Unless the spirit of America in regard to the race problem changes, 
Americans will not only lose the respect and confidence of these 
peoples, who have in the past looked to them as the hope of the 
world, thus losing the opportunity of world leadership they pos- 
sessed, but will also become a stumblingblock in the path of the 
progress of the Kingdom of God. 

: What Do We Mean by Race Consciousness? 

The idea of race, or race consciousness, race pride, while very 
strongly developed in most of us, is nevertheless very hazy and 
“undefined and needs to be clarified. Whatever one may have in 
mind when using these terms:—whether nationality, or language, 
or color, or customs and habits of living, or physiological or bio- 
logical differentiations—it must be borne in mind that science has 
discovered nothing that shows any inherent fundamental biological 
differences as to structure or organism in what are regarded as 
different races. In spite of the contention of writers like Lothrop 
Stoddard in his books “The Revolt against Civilization” and “The 
Rising Tide of Color” it is safe to say that neither the microscope 
nor chemical analysis has revealed any zoological differences in 
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the germ plasm of different races. Says Jean Finot, French 


authority on the subject: “The truth is that the skull and the 
brain furnish no arguments in favor of organic inequality”. . 
While this organic inequality was merely an hypothesis, this 
may also be the case with the most recent claim of science, which 
regards the pituitary gland as one of the principal pinions in the 
machinery which, according to Thomson in his Outline of Science, 
regulates the growth of the human body and is directly concerned 
in determining stature, cast of features, texture of skin and char- 
acter of hair—all marks of race. The pituitary body, which, ac- 
cording to the same authority, is more in evidence in the Caucasian 
or European than in the Negro or the Mongolian, is, according to 
the Century Dictionary “a small, ovoid, pale-reddish body occupy- 


. ing the silla turcica and attached to the under surface of the cere- 


bellum by the infundibulum. In his valuable little treatise, “Of 
One Blood”, Dr. Robert E. Speer remarks aptly concerning this: 
“This is a far more wonderful world than we have ever dreamed 
if this is the explanation of the problem of race and the human 
history which has grown out of it.” 

While scientists thus have no physical basis for discussing 
racial differences, there is no denying that such differences do 
exist. What we mean when we speak of races or of race conscious- 
ness, 1s, as Dr. Speer points out, not chiefly a matter of either skin 
or blood but much more so a matter of group culture and inheri- 
tance. Prof. Ross’ summary statement that “race is the cheap 
explanation tyros offer for any collective trait they are too stupid 
or lazy to trace to its origin in the physical environment, the social 
environment, or historical conditions” does not satisfy. As a mat- 
ter of fact, mankind is actually grouped into three great divisions, 
the black, the yellow and the white, each with well defined physical 
characteristics and real and deep racial distinctions. It is a fact, 
however, that there are “deeper divisions within some of the ac- 
cepted races of men than there are between these races and other 
races, or at least between some. of their individual members; sec- 
ondly, that there are no pure and unmixed races unless among some 
of those ranked lowest; and thirdly, that the unity of man is un- 
mistakably more real and conclusive than his racial diversifica- 
tion”. 

Dr. Speer’s book (75 cents cloth, 50 cents paper—Eden Pub- 
lishing House, St. Louis or Chicago) cannot be too highly recom- 
mended to all who desire a brief, clear, common sense Christian 
discussion of the various factors which enter into the race problem. 

Jesus and the Race Problem 

Nowhere was race prejudice more bitter than between Jews 


mn 
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and Samaritans on the one hand, or Jews and Greeks or Romans 
on the. other, in New Testament times. And nowhere did the 
greatness and beauty of the spirit of Christ appear more radiantly 
than against the dark background of race prejudice when Jesus 
gave to a despised Samaritan woman one of his most precious 
revelations of divine truth and grace which the gospels record. 
John 4: 1-26. Thus at the very outset of his ministry we see him 
tear down the barriers of race prejudice and establish an universal 
equality among all classes and conditions of men in place of the 
hoary myth of “inferior” and “superior” race. 

And how close to our own day seems that experience in his 
ministry when his fellowtownsmen, resenting his “unpatriotic” 
and “disloyal” preaching, “rose up and cast him forth out of the 
city, and led him unto the brow of the-hill whereon their city was 

built, that they might throw him down headlong.” Luke 4: 16-30. 
They were ready to lynch him because he had praised the faith 
of “foreigners”, the widow of Zarephath in the land of Sidon, and 
of Naaman the Syrian, as compared with that of the widows and 
the lepers in Israel. Surely there is nothing.new in the outrages 
at Mer Rouge, La., and Herrin, Ill. Then as now even very reli- 
gious people were ready for a lynching bee when some one dared 
to tell them that faith alone and not race or nationality counts in 
the bestowal of divine grace. : 

In perfect harmony with this spirit of equality and universal 
brotherhood, Peter, in the formative period of the church, is 
clearly taught that God is no respecter of persons and that the 
Holy Spirit draws no racial or national lines, Acts 10:34. And 
Paul, in his famous address on the Areopagus, in Athens, the chief 
seat of Greek culture, declares, to the amazement and disgust of 
his hearers, that God “made of one (blood) every nation of men”, 
Acts 17: 26, and later, “There can be neither Jew nor Greek .. . 
for ye are all one (man) in Christ Jesus”, Gal. 3:28. In order 
to understand the extent to which the teachings of the New Testa- 
ment are permeated with the ideas of the equality of the human 
race and the universality of the Gospel it is only necessary to sub- 
stitute the word “races” for the word “Gentiles” (the latter word 
was evidently used by Jews with the same inferiority concept which 
many so-called Nordics employ today when speaking of other 
races) in passages like Matt. 12:21, Mark 10:42; Acts 9:15; 
fiom 27 seers, Rom, 1d 3<032295 11:25; 15:11; Eph, 
3:6;1 Thess. 2:16; 1 Tim. 2:7; 1 Pet.2: 12. It was the leaven 
of this divine truth which leavened the whole lump of European 
mankind during the ten centuries that followed, and which held 
the church together for the healing of the nations in a most critical 
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period of the world’s history. And it is only from this divine prin- 
ciple of human equality and the universality of the Gospel that 
the salvation and progress of mankind can be expected. If Chris- 
tianity has not yet unified the races, this is only because men have 
not yet accepted its solution of the problem of race relations to a 
sufficient extent. To the extent that men have accepted it it has 
worked. 

There is thus no foundation either in science or the Christian 
religion for what has been aptly called “the Nordic myth”, 1. e., the 
idea that the peoples inhabiting northern and western Europe and 
northern America are endowed with any inherent characteristics 
or abilities which entitle them to superiority or leadership, nor 
is there any inherent characteristic in Asiatic or African peoples 
which condemns them to permanent inferiority. The Christian 
religion emphatically denies and condemns such an attitude and 
sets up instead the principle and ideal of one great all-inclusive 
human brotherhood. The unfortunate and pernicious divisions 
which arose at the dawn of human history, Gen. 11: 1-9, are no 
part.of God’s plan for the human race, but are due solely to human 
pride and selfishness. God’s plan and purpose with mankind look 
forward to that time when all those who have washed their robes 
and made them white in the blood of the Lamb, out of every nation, 
and all tribes and peoples and tongues, shall stand before the 
throne and the Lamb, arrayed in white robes, and palms in their 
hands, crying with a great voice, saying, Salvation unto our God 
who sitteth on the throne, and unto the Lamb, Rey. 7: 9-17. 

Christian people and the Christian church, if they desire to 
be loyal to the ideals of their-Master and the principles observed 
in the apostolic church, must therefore repudiate as unchristian 
and untrue the idea that certain races are born to inherent and 
fixed inferiority and subordination, and must stand for the life of 
open opportunity for all in all lines of human endeavor. Any 
movements, policies or programs which discriminate against and 
humiliate aliens, merely as aliens, and which single out certain 
races or religious groups for unfriendly or discriminatory treat- 
ment are to that extent unchristian. 


The American Race Problem 

Perhaps it was inevitable that race prejudice should become 
a part of the life of America. ‘The early English settlers came 
from a small compact population which had known no change for 
generations. ‘The instant they set foot in this new world they 
were confronted by the Indian problem. Unfortunately they 
brought with them the traditional European hostility to all peoples 
except their own. When such men are suddenly confronted by red 
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men, wild men, we may be sure that strange things may be done. 
And history is sorrowful and shameful. ; 

“But while fear, cruelty, fire and slaughter reigned in the 
other colonies, the Quakers lived in security in their “island of 
peace”. They treated the Indians as fellowmen, traded with them 
on principles of justice and respected their rights. The Indians 
responded to peace and good will as human nature usually does.” 

. . . Unfortunately the government of the United States did not 
follow Quaker precedents and so the Indian problem is still with us 
The achievements of the Quakers, however, have demonstrated 
that the spirit of Jesus Christ can solve the race problem if people 
will but apply his principles to their intercourse with persons of 
different color, customs and language. 


“One of the anomalies of history is that the men who founded 
this nation in the name of religious hberty should so soon have 
incorporated into the national life one of the lowest forms of 
human slavery. That sum of all villainies grew with our growth, 
strengthened with our strength, until it dominated the nation like 
an evil genius. At last it rent the nation like an outgoing devil 
in one of the fiercest civil wars in history. 

“Then occurred one of the most dramatic and pathetic inci- 
dents in history—millions of helpless, defenceless people suddenly 
set free. Not since the Exodus of Israel has the world witnessed 
a parallel. .... They were homeless and landless; no ownership 
in the clothes they wore, no sense of ownership in anything; no 
experience in self-government; no share in the great common life 
of society; not even a sure hold upon their family relations. What 
could be the fruit of these helpless millions? Tragic and mys- 
terious things must surely happen when a strong race dominates 
and exploits a weak race. Such has been the old shameful record 
of history. Such must be the record until we learn the lesson of 
human brotherhood under the divine fatherhood ... . 

“The people of the United States have a vital concern in the 
progress of the Negro. The black man was first brought to our 
shores against his will. He was kept in bondage for 250 years, 
and then was suddenly given his freedom and political equality 
without the slightest preparation for either. Of all the wrongs 
we have inflicted upon the race, possibly none has resulted in 
greater injustice or keener suffering than this last colossal blunder 
of the gift of franchise without first assuring some educational or 
some other qualification for its exercise.” For many years, and 
even yet in many localities, his ignorance has left the black man 
a helpless tool in the hands of the worst elements of the white 
population; and more than anyone other factor, this sudden ele- 
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vation of the Negro to political equality with his former master 
is responsible for the bitter race prejudice that has so enormously 
complicated the problem of his progress. Out of it has grown the 
economic factor, a further disturbing element, as W. E. Burghardt 
Du Bois, noted Neer publicist, makes clear (The Nation, Jan. 21, 
1925, pp. 63-67) in his claim that the great financial and industrial 
interests of the South have deliberately and systematically fostered 
racial prejudice among the laborers of the South and indirectly 
throughout the nation, in order to keep wages down and the work- 
ing-men in subjection. 


Get Acquainted with the Negro 


One of the most important factors in our race problem is the 
ignorance of the average white man concerning the possibilities 
of the Negro race for education and civilization. The masses of 
white persons, North or South, do not know the Negro adequately 
or intimately. They merely know a few Negro characters: ser- 
vants, menials or criminals, or the happy-go-lucky “darkey”, and 
even these only superficially. They have no knowledge of their 
home life or of their racial achievement, and they view him with 
suspicion and prejudice rather than as a member of the great hu- 
man family to be treated with good will and understanding, and 
thus easily become guilty of unfair and unjustified digeriminaition 
merely on account of color. 

That the difference between the Negro and the white man 
is only backwardness, not inherent mental inferiority, is amply 
proved by the rapidity with which the Negro adjusted himself to 
changed conditions and advanced civilization. Once more in the 
history of the world it is being demonstrated that the savage or 
barbarian peoples are the raw material from which civilizations are 
developed, while in the responsiveness of the Negro to improved 
environment and social opportunity is found a strong argument 
in proof of the inherent equality of all mankind. 

In fairness to our colored brethren, and in the spirit of Chris- 
tian good will and understanding, let us picture to ourselves a few 
outstanding items of the progress made by the Negro in the less 
than 60 years since he obtained his freedom. Beginning with 
material considerations, the best authorities available estimate the 
value of property owned by the 12 or 13 million Negroes of the 
United States as more than $1,500,000,000. The land owned by 
Negroes comprises over 22,000,000 acres, or more than 34,000 
square miles, more than that of the five New England states com- 
bined. In 1866 Negroes owned about 12,000 houses. In 1890, 
when the first census of Negroes was: taken, 264,228 houses were 
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owned by Negroes. This number has now increased to more than 
600,000, and represents more than 25% of the homes established 
by Negroes. 

Far more significant, however, is the progress made by Ne- 
groes in science, literature, art, education, and religion. About 
60. years ago, within the memory of men still living, the Negro 
began to live his own life in this country, and the following facts 
given in the latest issue of the Negro Year Book represent remark- 
able and unprecedented progress. In 1866, 10% of the Negroes 
were literate; in 1922, 80% could read and write. In 1922 Miss 
Emily E. Cross of the University of Iowa won the Daughters of 
the American Revolution medal for the best work in American 
history. In the same year Henry S. Blackstone, the youngest per- 
son who eyer received the degree of Ph.D., the highest earned 
degree bestowed by American universities, from the University 
of Pennsylvania, was awarded that honor and also distinguished 
scholarships. In the same year seven other persons won similar 
honors in various first-class American universities. Three years- 
ago George W. Carver, director of the agricultural research depart- 
ment of the Tuskegee Normal Institute astounded a congressional 
committee with his report of his discovery of 145 different foods 
or useful articles obtained from the lowly peanut, and of 107_ 
products obtained from sweet potatoes. Henry O. Turner, a 
Negro artist, has painted a great picture of “The Two Disciples 
at the Tomb”, which has found a place in the Chicago Art Insti- 
tute. Paul Robeson, a Negro graduate of Columbia Law School, 
is also an actor of note. Roland Hayes, an internationally famous 
negro tenor, earned $100,000 last year by recitals. For thirty 
years Harry Burleigh, colored, has been baritone soloist in St. 
Thomas Episcopal Church, New York, and is a well-known com- 
poser. The list of Negroes with outstanding achievements to their 
credit could be almost indefinitely lengthened, but enough has been 
said to show the possibilities of the race, barely two generations re- 
moved from slavery. Yet, race prejudice in America is such that 
none of these educated and refined and talented persons could 
appear at any white social gathering, without causing a scene. 
They can and do mingle in England and France; why may they 
not do so here? And the situation is hardest upon those who are 
most deserving. 

In 1914 Mr. J. EH. Springarn, then president of the National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored People, established 
a gold medal to be given to men and women of African descent 
and American citizenship who during the year shall have made the 
highest achievements in any field of human endeavor. Since that 
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time these medals have been granted to different persons as fol- 
lows: for excellence in research work in biology; for organizing 
the Liberian constabulary and establishing order in Liberia; for 
distinguished work in musical composition; for distinguished work 
as poet and literary critic; for services as consul at Santo Domingo, 
as President of a Negro Academy, for organizing the first Pan- 
African Congress, and for distinguished work as an actor. This 
record appears even more striking when it is remembered that 
these awards were made according to the standards of scholarship 
worked out by an alleged superior race during long years of patient 
effort. 

In 1912 Julius Rosenwald, of the well-known firm of Sears- 
Robuck Company, established a fund for the support of rural 
schools for Negroes in the South. Since that time, 2,617 school 
buildings have been erected under the provisions of this fund ata 
cost of nearly $5,000,000. To this amount people in the various 
communities where these schools were built contributed nearly 
$500,000; the Rosenwald fund contributed about $1,000,000. Ne- 
groes contributed approximately $1,250,000. Public funds, state, 
county, and city, added over $2,000,000 more. 

In the field of religion the progress of the Negro has been no 
less remarkable. , In 1866 there were 600,000 Negro communi- 
cants; (in spite of the fact that from early colonial days religious 
work among the slaves had been discouraged because of the un- 
written law that no Christian should be held in bondage). In 1922 
there were 4,800,000. In 1866 the value of church property owned 
by Negroes, or on their behalf, was $1,500,000. In 1922 the value 
is $90,000,000. 

In 1920 the Methodist Episcopal Church at its General Con- 
ference elected two Negro bishops with full ecclesiastical power, 
_ thus putting them on a level ecclesiastically with the other bishops 
of the church. In recent years the Christian forces of the South, 
have urged their constituency with increasing vigor and earnest- 
ness to combat the lynching evil and to stand for justice to the 
Negro. 


Violence and the “Usual Crime” 

But, it is objected, is it not a fact that crimes of violence are 
very general where Negroes predominate, and that white women 
are in constant danger of attack in the black belt? There may 
be much truth (just how much it is impossible to discuss here on 
account of lack of space) in such statements, but there are also 
other facts to be considered. In The Nation of June 11, 1924, 
Robert Herrick, well-known noyelist, describes a visit to a small 
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Island in the Caribbean, a black country, a British possession, 
officered and administered by colored people. During his stay 
in the county seat the judge was the only white person Mr. Her- 
rick saw, and at the court scene he witnessed—the court room 
was tightly packed with black people—the litigants, their friends, 
and counsel. During all that day, while the “dirty linen” of the 
village was being aired and washed, there was not one sign of any 
disturbance. The Negroes were orderly, serious and as quiet as 
Negroes can ever be because they had confidence in the judge and 
the government and knew that justice would be done. Mr. Herrick 
visited other islands of that group and asked every white official 
he met the same question: “How many crimes of violence have 
occurred here during two years?” Sometimes they had to go back 
four or five vears to find a case of first-class assault or murder. 
One of them recalled an atrocious case he had prosecuted in three 
years. Compare that with Chicago or New York or for that matter 
with any rural district of a similar density of population, either 
North or South, in the United States! Can it be possible that 
Negroes in the United States are what they too often are only 
because they were treated—well, as they have been treated ? 

The “usual crime” was quite unknown on that island, al- 
though white women live on country plantations, at times alone 
except for black servants, and the country districts, because of their 
lofty mountains and poor roads, are often much more remote from 
the centers than the distance in miles would indicate. A cor- 
respondent of The Nation, a few weeks later, referring to Mr. Her- 
rick’s article, quotes Lord Olivier, who had been governor of 
Jamaica for seventeen years, as saying that during his whole term 
of office he could remember no case of assault or attempted assault 
of a white woman or girl by a Negro. In 1911 the population of 
Jamaica was 831,383, of whom 15,605 were white, 1. e., more than 
50 blacks to every white person. Many of the judges, all the police- 
men and all the troops except commissioned officers were black; 
and there had been no such thing as rape of a white woman for 
17 years, if not longer. The Negroes of Jamaica are of the same 
race as those imported to our own country, as the slave ships came 
in general from the same parts of Africa. 


“What has taught the colonial black to be so much less bestial 
than his American cousin ?” ask these writers; “Or is he? Is the 
“usual crime” a form of perverted imagination or an excuse for 
race tyranny ? 

“Are we to believe that because of real or imagined ill-treat- 
ment here the Negroes have taken to the custom of raping white 
women, although they do not do it in the West Indies ? 
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“What reliable evidence is there that the assault upon white 
women by Negroes has ever occurred or been attempted on a scale 
sufficient so that it might be considered as a likely danger? 


“Can it be that the “usual crime” does not exist (1. e., a8 a 


racial tendency) and has not existed? -If so, it is one of the most 
despicable lies of all times.” 


Signs of Progress 


Reports of the seventh conference of the Commission on Inter- _ 


racial Cooperation, held at Atlanta, Ga., April 22-24, 1925, indi- 
cate that a goodly section of Southern opinion at least is finding 
the right path toward a Christian solution of the race problem. 
Delegates from every southern state except Arkansas were present 
with reports from state and local inter-racial commissions. Texas 
reported on the way in which its several commissions throughout 
the state backed up the sheriff of Orange in his brave stand to 
protect a prisoner against local elements bent on staging a lynch- 
ing (partly for vengeance and partly “to advertise the town”, as 
the local newspaper put it). Tennessee, which had been proud of 
its place on the no-lynching honor roll, reported how it had held 
a great protest meeting six hours after Nashville had been dis- 
graced by the lynching of a 15-year old boy dragged from a hospi- 
tal, and how sheriffs had saved the lives of other prisoners against 
whom threats had been made. Nearly all the states reported that 
the leading papers were handling crime news more carefully and 
toning down inflammatory headlines which in other years have 
had much to do with mob violence. The sentiment of the confer- 
ence was that the press was the most hopeful instrumentality for 
putting an end to lynchings in the South. 

Every state was able to report better schoolhouses, parks and 
nurseries, due very largely to the increased recognition on the part 
of the whole community that such things were the right of the 
Negro citizens and tax-payers. The commissions have been suc- 
cessful in influencing various state legislatures to increase their 
appropriations for Negro institutions and to make provision for 
increased black personnel on state and local health and educational 
services. 

Japanese immigration and Latin-American relations also pre- 
sent certain aspects of the race problem. These, however, seem 
subordinate to economic factors and relationships, and will be con- 
sidered as such in the next installment, which will deal with inter- 
national relations. 


On the whole there is thus good reason for hoping that the: 


shameful American record as regards race relations will soon be 
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replaced by one more worthy of an American and a Christian civili- 
zation. If the church ,the school, and the press can spread more 
information and bring about clearer and more Christian thinking 
on the part of the near people of the community, the oe 
lem of race relations may soon be solved. The Federation Coun- 
cil Information Service ($2.00 per year, 105 E. 22nd St., New 
York City) is indispensable in securing complete and reliable in- 
formation regarding the various aspects of the race problem. Be- 
sides Of One Blood, by Dr. Speer, already mentioned, The Negro 
Year Book (Tuskegee Institute, Ala., 50 cents); The Trend of the 
Races, by Geo. E. Haynes, 75 cents, cloth (paper 50 cents) and 
Christianity and the Race Problem, by John H. Oldham, $2.25, can 
be warmly recommended to all students of the problem. 


om if 
Qitorielle ELeusserungen. | | 


Der Miodernismnus, 

Dak die heutige Welt im allgemeinen an Lehritreitigfeiten fei- 
nen Gefallen Hat, ijt eine offenfundige Tatfache. Cinmal ijt unfer 
BZettalter fein theologijches, jondern ganz entfchteden ein jolches, in 
weldhem Maturmijjenjcaft und Technif den Vorrang haben, und an- 
derjeits jind eS praftijcje Snterejjen, die auf allen Gebieten Beriicé- 
fichtigung verlangen, und nicht theorett{che. 

Dennoc) Hat der Streit giwifehen Woderniften und Sundamen- 
talijten feit fangerer Beit nicht geringe Mufmerfiamfeit hervorgeru- 
fen. Berfchiedene Kirchen unjers Landes find dadurc) tn Bartenim- 
gen gejpalten. Bet uns hat die Sache bis jebt, fomeit wir jeben, 
nod wenig Wellen gejchlagen. Sedoch fann der eingelne faum immn- 
bin, fich mit der rage irgendiwie gu befchattiqgen. Go fei es dem 
Redafteur erlaubt, feine Stelling sium Wodernismus tit Nitrge dar- 
gulegen; vielleicht mag damit dent cinen oder andern ein Dtenft 
getan fein. 

Was der Mrodernismus bedeutet ne will, lat fich am bejten 
aus arwei fitrglich Herausgefommenen paunerh bon Stimmfibrern 
der Kiehtung erfennen, namlich aus Sosdies ,Wlodern We of the 
Bible” (von uns im Sanuarheft bejprocen, S. 76 ff.) und Shailer 
Mathews’ ,The Faith of Modernism” (Befprechung tm nachiten 
Heft beabjichtigt). 

Smt Wigemeinen verlangen die Mobderniften, dafz fic) das Chrt- 
ftentum unfrer Tage mit der Wiffenichaft auscinanderjege, d. 1) dah 
‘ 8 nicht im Widerfprinch gu derjelben beharre. Yn der switienichatt 
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‘gilt die Evolutionstheorie mit beinabe unangefodtener Gouverd- 
nitat. Die Moderniften find Cvolutioniften auf religidjem Gebiet. 
Gott hat den Menjchen erfdajfen, aber die biologijde Evolution 
war die Methode, die er dabei anwandte. Xus ntederen UAnfangen 
entiwicfelte fich da3 Hobere, bis daS WMenjfchenjtadium erreicht mar. 
W{Sdann erhob fich der Wenfd) in langem Ringen allmabhlich gu 
immer hdberen intelleftuellen, fittlicjen und religidfen Borjtellun- 
gen. ©8 war aljo fein Urjtand da, feine anerjcéafjene Gottes- 
erfenntni8, die durch die eintretende Giinde verdunfelt wurde, jon- 
dern ein ftufenmapiges YXufiteigen aus dem Rohen und Triebhaften 
gum Mufdammern des fittlichen und religisjen Berwuptjetns (Gin 
veel” nad oben, nicht nach unten). 

Der Schreiber diejes fann fich die Ntoglichfeit einer jolchen 
Evolution aus immanenten Rraften nicht denfen ohne einen jpe- 
3tellen Gottesaft beim Entitehen de LebenS (aus dem Unbelebten), 
des Selbitherwutieins, der fittlichen Verantiwortung und des Got- 
te8qglauben8, Und jelbjt das 3ugegeben fann er fich — vielleicht 
aus Tradition und naturiwiljenjdhajftlicher Latenbaftiqfeit — dem 
Gewicht von Genefis I nicht wohl ent3iehen. 

Die CEvolutionslehre wird von den Modernijten auf die Bibel 
angewandt, Die Bibel ijt ihnen die Urfunde (,,record”) einer fort- 
. Jehreitenden Selbjtotfenbarung Gottes und siwar, wie Sh. Mathews 
fagt, dite lrfunde derfelben, nicht die Otfenbarung jelbjt (S. 49). 
Das heipt, nicht alles, was in der Bibel aut Gott guriicégefithrt 
wird, ijt Damit direft Gottes Wort. Wir haben mit dem unboll- 
fommenen Berjtanonis der Schriftiteller gu rechnen. Serner find 
die Modernijten itbergzeugte Anhanger der hijtorijd-fritijdhen Schule 
und givar jo, dak nicht allein mit der Verbalinjpiration vollig ge- 
brochen, fondern auch dem prophett}cb-jittlichen Gebhalt des Witen 
Teftaments einjeitig die Herrjchaft gegeben und da8 Opjerinftitut 
gang vertvorfen wird. Unfer eigener Standpimnft bedtent jich frei- 
lich auch der fritifehen Methode, aber wir halten fejt daran, dak 
die alttejtamentlicen Nnijtitutionen, die Opfer eingefchlojjen, Schat- 
tenbilder der fommenden rwefentlichen Gitter germejen find. 

Natitrlich der Blak, wo eS 3um eventuellen Seheiden der Wege 
fommen wird, ijt Das neue Teftament und die Wertung der Perjon 
Chrijti. Sosdice fagt freilich nachdriicflich gemig: Wer nicht Sob. 
1, 1 bverfiindigt, verfiindigt nicht das neue Teftament. Wher die 
Sleiichwerdung bedeutet ihm blob, dah wir das Wejen und. die 
erfdjende Liebe Gottes in Chrijto m menjchlider Gejtalt haben 
Cine Praerijtens Chrijti und eine Sungfrauengeburt im gemshn- 
lichen Ginne erfennt weder er noch Mathews an. Die Gottheit 
Chrijti bejteht darin, dap fich in thm die Gegenwart Gottes offen- 


bart. Chrijtus ift mieht ein Setland durch jeinen Zod, fondern er 
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erlitt den Zod, weil er nur durd) Standhajtigfcit bis gum Tod 
fein Werf ausfibren fonnte. Sein Tod ijt fiihnend (befjer ver- 
johnend), weil er, in fic) die Siinde itberwindend und Gottes Liebe 
gum Siinder offenbarend, die beiden 3ujammenbringt, Xn der_Wuf- 
erjtehung halt Mathews ,irgendwie” (da8 eigentlice vie” Aaiad 
im Dunfel) fejt, Sosdicé lapt fie fabren. 

Wir feben, dah alles dies doch nicht an die Fiille des bibli- 
jchen und reformatorifden Glaubens heranretcdht, wonacd in Chrijto 
eine objeftive Verjohnung der Menfehen mit Gott ftattfindet, ein 
Stand der Verjohming hergejtellt wird, in welchen der CHhrift durch 
den Glauben eintritt (fiehe 1. Ror. 1, 80 und Rom. 3, 24 FF.). 

Die Modernijten, bejonders Mathews, wollen durch Anwendung 
fritijher Methoden.dartun, mwas cigentlicd) die urfpriinglide Lehre 
seju ift. Dtejelbe liegt bor in den alteften Stiicken der Synoptifer. 
Nach denjelben war Yejus der Prophet, der die Liebe Gottes offen- 
bart. Savon find die jpateren Sutaten gu trennen, die ihn 3unt 
apofalyptiiden Wufbauer de5 Retdes Gottes- auf Erden_ machen, 
forvte dite Logoslehre, die ihm Braerifteng gufchreibt und ihn als 
die Urquelle aller Weisheit von WAnbeginn darjtellt. 

Mathews befindet fich alfo noch in dem naiven Glauben, als 
wenn die Rritif uns abjchlieBend fagen fonnte, was wir von Seju 
- 3u halten haben. Bon diejem Srralauben fecheint tir Deutjchland 
felbjt die liberale Zheologie jich abgutwenden. Bn der ,,CHrijtl. 
Welt” (man beachte die Quelle!) Mr. 16/17, 1925, fehretbt einer 
Daritber aljo: ,Der Hijtorismus, der fic) anmate, etwwa daritber 
3u entfcheiden, twaS an dem Bild Seju und an jetnen Worten echt 
und wahr jet und damit auc) fiir den frommen Wenfcen heute 
noc als wertvoll gelten fonne, ijt in Wahrheit ciner von den 
in Werfgerechtigfeit von unten aujfgerichteten Tiirmen, denen die 
Grundmauern eingeftofen werden miiffen.”*) Wir waren tr der 
Vat itbel dDaran mit unjerm chrijtlichen Glauben, wenn derjelbe 
bon der Wijjenfchaftlichfeit oder dem friti}hen Schartjinn der Bro- . 
fefforen abbinge, wenn wir bet{ptelsieife gu Oftern uns nicht von 
den Engeln, fondern bon den Kritifern bejtatigen laffen mitRten, 
ob daS Grab leer gemwejen jet oder nicht. 

: Die chrijtliche Kirche hat feit langem ihren Glauben in Be- 

fenntniffen. niedergelegt. Mande derjelben find aller dings philo- 
fophiich jpibfindig, oder aber mehr Dogmatifen als Glaubensauhe- 
rungen, find fitr Theologen abgefapt, nicht fitr Gemeinden. Doch 
im apboftolijdhen Glaubensbefenntnis findet die tibertwaltigende 
Mehrheit der Chrijtenheit ihren gemeinfamen Boden. Die Woder- 
nijten ftreben mit aller Macht danach, die Sefjel der Befenntnijfe 
abgufdiitteln. Shnen find die Befenntnijje nur ehrivitrdige Beug- 
 *) Der fel. Krofeffor Cremer hat das fchon fehr deutlich in feiner Streit- 
jehrift gu Sarnads ,Wejen de3 Chriftentums” ausqefprocen. 
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niffe eines bergangenen Glaubensjtandpunftes. Darin find fie mit 
den Liberalen Deutfehlands eins, die fich ja auch fo heftiq gegen 
die Wufgahlung der Befenntnijje in der ,PBraambel” gur Kircden- 
verfajjung ftraubten. Die Whneigung gegen befernntnismapige Bin- 
dung veranlabte Yosdic, jeinen Zujammenbhang mit den Bresby- 
terianern 3u [ofen. 

Mathews will allen Glaubensridtungen Blak geben in der 
Rirde. Er meint, es wird unmoglich fein, eine Theologie aufgu- 
ftellen, welche allen Modernijten gefallen diirfte. Das jet auch nicht 
notig. Sm Geijte Chrijti gu arbeiten jei die Hauptiade, nicht Streit 
um Wteinungen 3u fithbren. Wit find da, um da8 Reich Chrifti au 
bauen, nicht um Wetaphyfif gu tretben. Sm Cvangelium haben 
wir die Mraftquelle, die wir braucjen, um die menjchlidje Gefell- 
fchaft mit chriftlichem Geijt gu erfiillen. 

WhichlieBend geben wir 3u, dak, ebenjomwenig wie das _,,Herr, 
Herr“-Gagen, da8 blope Bochen auf ein Befenntnis einen Wert hat. 
Dennocd) hat die Kirche gu allen Zeiten das Bediirfnis gefiihlt, fich 
liber thren Glauben flar 3 werden, gegenitber Xrrungen den wah- 
ren Stand feftzujegen und aus3ujprechen. njre Befenntnijje in 
ihrer ausgedehnten Sorm find ctr Broduft der Neformation des: 
16. Sabrhunderts und ihrer Nachwirfingen. Shr dogmatijcher Cha- 
rafter jpiegelt den Geijt jener Beit wieder. Die Cinjtellung und 
die Bedtirfnijje unjrer Tage find vielfach anders. Bielleicht fommet 
eine Beit, die wieder befenntnismabig neujchaffend auftritt. Sedocd 


an der Wertung der Berfon Chrijtt wird fie ferne moderniftifder 


Whftrice machen fonnen. Dngrwijchen freuen wir uns, da der 
Glaube und die Bredigt der Nirche von der Schrift lebt, nicht von 
den Befenntnifien. 


Gin Hoffuungsvolles Zeidjen der Beit. 

&s ijt merfivitrdig, wie febr die Beurteilung eines Seitalters 
bon dem Standpunft und der Cigentiimlicfeit des Cingelnen ab- 
hangt. Sum Beijptel dte vorreformatorijdhe Beitperiode pflegert 
wir das Dunfle Writtelalter gu nennen (,,the darf ages”), und es 
ift mm der Tat nicht jehrwer, die Schattenfeiten au jeber, ob man att 
den Guftand der Mirche oder die Uebel des ferdalen Syjtems (Naub- 
vitter) denft. Qn den YWairgen des Natholifen dagegen war jene Beit, 
wo Kirche und Staat cin LebenSganges ausmachten, eine glorreiche 
Vergangenhett. Und wie angiehend wiffen die Nomanttfer, vor 
allen Walter Scott, uns dte vielfarbige Welt jener Tage gu fehil- 
dern (Sbaihoe)! Wiederum iunfre eigenen Bettbetrachtungen und 
-einfagungen ite anders fallen fie aus, ob fie bon einem Rapt- 
taliften, einem Sogtaliften oder einem Chrijtlich-Sogialen angejtellt 
werden. Wan muh ich diefe Ver|dhiedenartigtert der Snterpretation 
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vor Wugen halten, um fotvoh!l vow blindem Optimismus wie von 
maplojer Verdammungsjucht frei 3u bleiben. 

Der Krieg —.und andre Dinge — hat grelle MNipitande her- 
borgebracht, in einer joldjen Weije, dag man fie nicht itberfehen 
fann. Cr hat aber auch da8 Gerwijjen der Kirche wachgerufen und 
thr etwas bon dem fogialen Ernjt der Propheten gegeben, Und nicht 
nur das, er hat weltliche Rreije williger gemadt, auf ihre Stimme 
gu horen. Das gibt der Hofnung neue Schwingen, und ein gang 
bejonders Hofnungsvolles Zeichen jdeint uns die Erfenntnis 3u jein, 
dak wir zur Crziehung der Jugend der Religion und der Kirde 
bediirjen. Schon lange haben die Kirden verfucht, von den Schule 
Hehorden einen Nachmittag (vielleicht den Mittwoc)) frei 3u befom- 
men fiir reltgidjen Unterricht feitenS der Kirche. Sekt fangt dieje 
Bewegung itberall an, fic) durchgujegen. Die madhjende Zuchtlofig- 
feit der Sugend, die fic) immer mehr jtetgernde Vergniigungsfudt, 
die unglaubliche Smmoralitat, die in vielen Hochfhulen ans Tages- 
Ticht gefommen, die in8 Ungemeffene machfende Wngabl der jugend- 
Niden Verbreder (unter 20), ftellen un einer Verderbensmadt ge- 
geniiber, welche gebieterijcd) 3ur Wbwebr aufruft. Sn Staatslegis- 
faturen werden YUntrage eingebracht, in da3 Schulfurrifiulum Rurje 
zur Charafterbildung eingujteflen und fich nicht blo mit der Meit- 
teilung bon Renntnijjen zu begniigen. 

Weithin werden jekt auch Verjuche gemacht, Stunden wabhrend 
der UnterrichtSzeit freigugeben, wahrend welcher die Schiiler durch 
ibre Rirden in der Religion jyjtematiich unterrichtet werden. Die 
Schulbehorden jtehen diejem Blan vielfach wohlwollend gegeniiber. 
Sn den groperen Stadten nehmen die ,,yederated Churches” diefe 
Sache in die Hand. Sie jéhaffen BVertwaltungsorgane, um den Be- 
trieb der Mrbeit 3u ILeiten und 3u regeln. Gite liefern die Lebr- 
frafte, die durch Charafter, religidje Stellung und praftijde Cr- 
fabrung die Gerwabhr erfolgretcher Arbeit geben. Die RKirchen na- 
—titrlich mitijen die Wiittel und die pafjenden Lofale Liefern. Die 
»peoerated Churches” forgen fitr die Lehrbitcher. uc die ,,Daily 
Vacation Bible Schools” find mit in den Blan begogen worden und 
erfabren die ftarfite Befitriwortung und Unterjtitbung. 

Unfre Rirde hat von jeher den Grundjag vertreten,~dafs ohne 
Religion dem Kind das Wichtiafte i feiner Wusbildung feble. Wus 
diefem Grund hat fie von Anfang an Gemeindejchulen eingerichtet. 
Wir find in diefer Sache nicht jo erfolgretch gerwejen wie andre Rir- 
chen, und hentiges Tages find nur nod) fitmmerlice Rejte einer 
einft widtigen Snftitution iibrig geblieben. Wir fonnen auch nicht 
Daran denfen, die Gemeindefdule alten Mufters wieder ms Leben 
ait rufen. Wir follten aber bdiejem neuen Verjuch, Schulftunden 
aiweds religidjen Unterrichts gur Verfligung 3u {tellen und eerten- 
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fehulen 3u dem felben Zee einguricdten und planmapig ausgu- : 


bauen, unjre bereitwilligfte MUnterjtitjung geben. Dag die Sonn- 
tagSjdulen nicht geniigen, dah} die 3ur Berfiigung ftehende Zeit gu 
furg und die Lehrfrafte ungejdult find, mird jet allgemein gu- 
geftanden, atic) bon denen, die die Gonntagsjchulen jtets am met- 
{ten belobt haben. 

Es wird Mithe, Geld und Umficht foften. Wir haben aber die 
Offentliche Meinung und die weltlicen Schulbeborden auf unjrer 
Seite, und die ,gyederated Churches” mit dem begitglichen Ver- 
waltungsapparat bieten ihre unter den Umftanden Hochgujchagende 
Mithilfe an. Wenn wir uns diefe Lage zunube machen und freu- 
dig da8 Unfre tun, fann uns ein erbeblicer Erfolg nicht verjagt 
bleiben. 


Die Firhliche Seeljorge in Whinerifa. 


Von Profeffor D. Yulius Richter, Berlin. 

Cines der LebenSqebiete, auf denen man jenjeits des ,,Grofen Wafers” 
immer toieder neue und itberrafdende Cntdecfungen macht, ijt die Berufs- 
ansbiloung. Cte wird nicht, twie bet un, in faft allen hoheren Berufen von 
dent Grundfab beherrfdht: ,,Weije dich iiber eine geniigende Vorbildung aus, 
wenn du ihn ergreifen millft,” jondern bon dem andern: ,,Wenn du in det=s 
nem Beruf voranfommen twillft, lerne- etivas Titchtiqes!“ Gchon darin bez 
fteht ein erbheblicher Unterfcied, dag man bei unS, wenn micht 3iwingende 
Umijtande in den Weg treten, in der Megel bet dem etnmal getwabhlten VBeruy 
bleibt. Hiergulande ijt e3 mix immer tvteder intereffant, nachzuforjden, 
welche friiheren Berufe eta meine Freunde ausgeiibt haben, ein Pfarrer, 
Der frither Kaufmann getvefen ijt, etn WArgt, der frither Pfarrer twar ufiv. 
Mein Weg fiihrte mich jpeatell in die Predigerjeminare: Wielleicht bieten 
fie angefichts der Hochangefehenen Stelling der Kirche im Lande ein befon= 
ders danfbares Studiengebicet. 

Qn Amertta brahten gunacdhit die Prlgerbater und vielleicht nod) mehr 
nad ihnen die anglifanijde und fatholifde Kirde die europaijche Ueberz 
lieferung binitber. Die Wusbildung eines angemeffenen, geijtlicen Standes 
nar eines der DdDringendjten WAnltegen der jungen Siedlhungen. Die alteften 
Univerjitaten, wie Harbard, Yale und Princeton, toaren in erfter Linie Prez 
Digerbildungsanjtalten. Wber bald ftellten jich in der Neen Welt Lebens- 
bedingungen ein, Die andre Wege twiefen. Die Siedler gerjtreuten fich itber 
unendlich tveite Gebtete, twelche einer geordneten getitlicgen Pflege fajt wun 
liberivindlich gqroke Gehtwierigfetten in den Weg legten. Cin geordnetes 
wtlialfyjtem, das fleine Wupengruppen auf einem ftarferen Sentrum in 
organifden Zufammenhang brachte, gab e8 nicht. Die Denominationen 
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lebten und arbeiteten fo funterbunt durdeinander, dah irgendiwie territorial 
abgejdloffene Gemeinden meift auger Frage maren. Die ftarfe Entwid- 
Tung des denominationellen Vetwuptjeins mufte die fehlende Gemeindez 
einbeit erjeben. Dann famen mit dem Methodismus und dem Baptismus 
Die firdliden Fretjdharen, weldhe mit ihrem betounderungsiwiirdigen Anz 
pafjungstalent, ihrer erjtaunliden Freigiigigfeit und ihrem viidfichtslofen 
Vetehrungsiillen den nach Weften und Siiden vordringenden Sdharen auf 
dem Fup folgten. Kapellen waren in dem waldreicen Land itberall jdnell 
gebaut. Das religidje Vediirfnis war in den Familien, deren Vater qroken-z 
teils um ifres Glaubens iwillen ausgqetwandert waren, rege und twurde in 
der leichigejchiirgten und auf die Errequng jtarfer Gefiihle angelegten Form 
deS Methodismus oder in der independenten Form de3 VBaptismus am leich- 
tejten gepfleqt. Wer twollte dieje Pfadfinder in den weglofen Alleghanies 
oder in Den unendliden, menjcjenleeren Prarien des Wejtens finden, twenn 
jie irgendetnen ifnen geeignet erfdeinendDen Mann gum Prediger beftinm- 
ten und ihn entiveder durch ein, wenn auch nod) fo befcheidenes Gebhalt fiir 
Diejen Dienjt fretitellten oder tvenigitens von ihm erfwarteten, dag er ihnen 
Sonntags aiveimal cine Predigt Hielt und die Kafualien verfah? Xn natiirz 
licher Beredjamfeit fehlt eS meijt Den Wmerifanern micht, vielletcht find fie 
ung darin iiberlegen. Und twas ihren geiftliden Reden an Tiefe mangelte, 
erjebten fie dDadurch, dak fie nicht in Den Weechanismus unfers jtetfen Prez 
Digtbetrieb3 eingegtwangt twaren. Gie redeten frifeh und froblich bon der 
Leber weg, wenn dann auch der Strom ihrer Beredjamfeit bei qrofer Breite, 
twie fo viele amerifanijce Fliijje, fchier verjandete. Und dann gab cine Ge- 
meinde etiva ifrem jungen, jelbjtgemablten Geiftlicden den Wuftrag, fic) in 
einem Der Predigerfeminare eine W¢usbildung zu fuchen, und jie begablte die 
Rotten. 

Aus folchen, fich iiber unendliche Gebiete ausbreitenden Verhaltnijfen 
hat fich im Laufe der Beit eine von der unjern erheblich abmeidende Stellung 
des geiftliden Standes ergeben. Wielleicht ijt eS fir uns Deutfde giinftig, 
dak gerade die Iutherifden und die ihnen verwandten Rirhen am gabhejten 
an bem Thpus des Mutterlandes fejtgehalten haben. Hier gilt metjt eine 
mehr oder weniger jolide theologifdhe Vorbiloung als unerlaplicde Vedingung 
des getitlicden Wmts. Bumal Kropp und Neuendettelsau Haben jich grofe 
Rerdienfte unt die Befchaffung diefes geijtlicen Nachtwuchfes ertworben. Cs 
gibt ganze Landftricje, in denen fajt alle (utherifden Gemeinden von NKrop- 
pern bebdient twerden, twenn diejelben auch hiergulande oerfdhiedenen Denomi- 
nationen angeboren. Aber dDiefer Lutherifde Typus hat fich mtcht durchge- 
fest. Die Gemeinden gahlen meijt nur 150—200 abendmabhlsfahige Glieder. 
Sehr viele jinfen unter 50 oder felbjt 25 Hinunter. CEs ijt mehr oder twent- 
ger Not oder Willfiir, wenn folche Bmerggemeinden unter einem Pfarrer 
aufammengefdlofien werden; e8 entfteht dadurc) feine Parodie, fondern 
eine Gruppe von ihrer eiqnen Empfindung nach ungireicend verforgten 
Miffionspoften, die fich enttweder allmabhlich wieder auflofen, oder gu felb- 
ftandigen Gemeinden entwideln. Die Berforgung der Aubenpoften wird 
paburch erheblich erleidhtert, dafy die Gemeinde fajt felbjtverftandlich dem 
Kfarrer ein Wuto jtellt und faft alle Staaten ausgegetcynete Straken haben. 

Xn der Regel aber hat der Pfarrer eben die 150—200 eingejchriebenen Ge- 
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meindeglieder und eine Wngabhl fich ettva noch Lofe gu jeiner Kirde haltende 
Mitlaufer. Rechnen wir fehr hoch im Durch{chnitt 200 Gemeindeglieder und 
40. Millionen eingefchriebene Gemeindeglieder, fo ergibt das im Lande 
400,000 ¥farrer; e8 find aber twabhr{cheinlich mehr als eine halbe Million. 
Die PRredigerfeminare zahlen im Durch{hnitt nicht mehr als 50 Studenten. 
&8 fommt afjo anf 10,000 Gemeindegheder nur ein Student der Theologie. 
Dabei find nur die eingefchriebenen Gemeindeglieder gerechnet, und e3 tt 
angenommen, dap jede Genteinde im Durchfchnitt 200 Mitglieder gable. 
Schon aus diefer allgemeinen Berechnung ergibt fich, dak rein zahlenmagig 
Die Vorbildung gum geiftliden Wmt ungureichend ijt. Die etiwa 160 Prez 
Digerfeminare, unter denen ich nur givet oder drei mit iiber 150 Studen- 
ten, aber mehrere mit weniger als 20 fand, geniigen twettaus nicht Dem Bez 
Diirfnis. Bet den bifchoflichen Wtethodijten bejiben nur etiva 50 Progent 
Der Pfarrer irgendiwelche theologijcdhe Vorbildung, bei den Mennoniten faum 
25 Progent, und e3 febhlt nicht an Denominationen, bei denen jede theologi- 
foe Vorbildung de3 Pfarrers mit Wrgwohn angefjehen wird. 

G38 fommt noch ein. andrer Faftor in Vetracht, der die Prediqeraus- 
bildung magebend beeinflupt. Die Wnforderungen amerifanijdher Gemein- 
Den find bon denen der deutfchen in vielen Puntten febr verjchieden. Natiir- 
lich. mu der Pfarrer in erjter Linie predigen und die Kafualien verjehen 
fonnen. ebtere fallen bei den fleinen Gemeinden nicht fo ins Gewicht. Daz 
neben hat aber der Pfarrer drei twichtige Wufgaben: das gange firdhliche 
Rechnungsiwefen berubt auf Freitwilligfeit; auch bei fleinen Gemeinden bez 
tragt das Sabhresbudget leicht 35—40,000 Dollars, nicht immer nimmt dem 
Pfarrer ein verjtandiges Kollegium von Xeltejten die Viirde diefer finangiel- 
fen Verantivortung ab. Dann muy er jeine Gemeinden, die fajt durchweg 
nur Perjonalgemeinden find, gujantmenhalten und deshalb das foziale Lez 
ben nach allen Geiten Hin umfichtig pfleqen. Cin alterer, erfabrener Geift- 
licher verglich nicht ungejchidt den amerifanijchen Geijtlichen mit einem 
Schaferhund, der ununterbrochen um die Herde freijt, um fie beieinander gu 
Halten. Und endlich liegt die ernjte Tatfache vor, dafy reichlich 50 PBrogent 
aller Wmerifaner feiner Kirhe angefdlofjen find. Gollen fie nicht religiss 
vertwahriojen, jo mug der Bfarrer unablajjig darauf bedadcht fein, fie fiir 
fetne Gemeinde gu getwinnen. Diefe Gammeltatigfeit unter den der Kirche 


Cntfremdeten ninumt gum Teil geradegu getwaltige Dimenjionen an. Lutheriz — 


feher Vergangenheit jind unter den Cingewanderten inSgejamt twenigitens 17 
Milltonen. C8 gehodren aber gu den lutherifdhen Kirden Wmerifas nur fnapp 
bier Millionen. Cinige Hunderttaujende haben fic) andern Rirden angez 
jehfojjen. Der gange groke RNeft bleibt twichtiges Cvangelifationsgebiet der 
futhertjchen Gemeinden. ; 

Wngefichts diejer verivicelten Lage haben nur wenige Kirden den Mut, 
Das Veftehen von einer oder atvet firdhlichen Priifungen mit afademijden 
Wnforderungen gur Vedingung fiir die Ordination und den Eintritt in das 
geiftlice int gu machen. Gs find in erfter Linie die Wnglifaner, Rres- 
byterianer, Reformierten und Lutheraner. Bei ihnen ijt demnach auch im 
Durehjhnitt die miffenfhaftliche und firchliche Wusbildung der Pfarrer am 
beften. Qn den meijten andern Kirchen ijt theologifehe WAusbildung er- 


toiinfeht, aber fte tit nicht unerlapliche Vorbedingung. Bum Gite gibt e3 
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faum noch Kircjen, welche einer theologtiden Ausbildung ihrer Geiftlicen 
feindlich gegeniiberjtehen, mie das noc) Mitte des vorigen Yahrhunderts 
nicht jelten der Fall war. Demnach, mer eS fich irgend letjten fann, fucht 
eine theologi{che Borbildung. Und das College gilt jo jehr als die getwie- 
fene Borjiufe der Fachausbildung, dak eine jehr groke Bahl, mehr als die 
Halfte aller Studenten der Theologie, vorher ein College durchmacht. Da 
das in Der Megel die Sabre bom 18. bis 22. in Wnjpruch ninumt, ijt meijt 
Das Witer der Theologteftudenten Hoher als in Deutfehland. Man hetratet 
in Yimerifa friih, und die gemeinjame Crgtehung betder Gefchlechter beforz 
Dert Diefe Itequna. 

Das Biel der Seminarausbildung ijt demnach auch in fweitaus den 
metiten Fallen nicht cin bon der Kirche oder der Fafultat abgelegtes Craz 
men, jondern entiveder verlapt der Student nach einer Reihe bon Gemeftern 
oder Sabren die Hoch{chule, weil er in cine ihm gufagende Stelle geivablt 
ijt. Gbder er jtrebt einen afademt{den Grad an, den ,,Baccalaureus Diviniz 
tatis” (B.D.) oder den ,,Doctor Dibinitatts” (D.D.) oder noch Lieber den 
»bilologiae Doctor” (Ph. D.), den man meift auf Grund von drei thevlogi-z 
fen Fachern, wie MeligionSphilofophie, oder zpjychologie, oder zgejchichte, 
Hebraijdh, Griechifdhes Neues Tejtament, Sogiologie oder dergleidhen machen 
fann. PDs Tae coe 


ir und gegen Katholijierung Englands. 

pitt: Die Kircdenverjammlung in England am 17. Februar tat einen 
weiteren Schritt gur Katholijierung. €3 wurde u. a. ein WUntrag einge- 
bracht, der die Wufnahme neuer Heiligqer in den Kalender de3 ,,Vook of 
Cominon Braver” forderte. Unter den Heiligen, die in Vorjdhlag gebracht 
find, befinden fich: Sohn Wesley, John Keble, Florence Mightingale, Sohn 
Wicliff, Exrgbifehof Laud, Catharina von Stena, Ergbijchof Cranmer, Karl, 
,onig und Maxrtyrer,” und Konig Heinrich) 6. Die Ausdriice ,,Seligprei- 
jung” und ,fanonifierung” twill man bermeiden, da fie ausgefprocen fa- 
tholif feien und in tweiten Rreijen auferhalb des Haujes mipverftanden 
werden fonnten. Nach flanger AXusfprace fakte man folgenden Befhluh: 
Der -Ergbifchof wird erfucht, cine Nommiffion gu ernennen, die gefchichtliche 
Unterfuchungen daritber anjtellt, toelche Namen in den Kalender eingufiigen 
find, twie thre Wustwwahl gu beqritnden tit, und in welcher Form dite Cinfiih- 
rung vor fich gehen foll. Shrem Bericht follen Empfehlimgen an die engz 
ifche Kirche beigefiigt werden. Ferner foll eine Behdrde ernannt werden, 
Die juridifeh unterfucht und Bericht erftattet iiber die Verdienfte der Heiligen, 
Die fiir Den Kalender vorge{hlagen werden.” Jn etner tweiteren Entfehlie- 
gung wurde eS fodann als miinfchensivert begeichnet, day der Kalender nur 
Namen von Heiligen enthielte, fiir die Liturgifche Obfervang vorgefehen fet. 
Der Malender foll u. a. erqangt twerden durch cine Lijte von Hetligen und 
perdienten Mtannern, fiir die feine Liturgijehe Obferbang beabfichtigt fet. 
Auperdem fei Vorjorge gu treffen fiir Liturgifehe Gedenffeiern fitr Lofal- 
Heilige, denen RKircen gebaut find, und die nicht beretts in das ,,Book of 
Common Braver” aufgenommen find. Wus der Rethe der twetteren Ver 
handlungsgegen{tande twar von befonderer Bedeutung noch die Wiedereinz 
fiihrung des Fronleichnamfeftes. Gegen den Antrag fprachen fich mehrere 
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Geijtlige, darunter Vijdhof Yngham, mit gropter Scharfe aus. Ex ridhtete 
an die Verfammelten die Frage warum dann die Reformation jemals ftatt- 
gefunden habe, und Hob hervor, dah die fehr diinne Grenge atvijcdhen Rom 
und der Kirche Englands dadurch noch mehr vertvijeht und die Rhuift givijden 
diefer und den englifdmen Freifirden vergrofert wiirde. Dte lebhafte Wus- 
fprache endete mit givet Bejdliijfen: 1. €3 foll ein Gottesdienft fein gum 
Gedadtnis des Heiligen Gaframent3. 2. Der Tag diefes Gottesdienjtes 
twird auf den Donnerstag nach dem Trinitatisjonntag fejtgefebt. Wie der 
Vorjikende auspriidlid) hervorhob, ijt die Feter nicht obligatorijdh, jondern 
nur ,3ulajfig.” A 

Gegen: Die fortivahrenden Katholifierungsbejtrebungen fdetnen gum 
Ronflitt gu fiihren. Gchon haben 300,000 Laten fich an das Bifchofstolle- 
gium mit fharfftem Proteft gewandt. Wuf den 31. Marg wurde eine grofe 
Verfammhing in London ausgefdricben, die durch folgenden Wufruf vor- 
bereitet tourde: ,,Wir ftehen vor der groRten Mriji3, der das religioje Leben 
der Protejtanten feit der Reformation je ausgefebt war. Die Reformation 
Englands tar eine nene Veftatigung der. alletntgen und Hinreichenden Wuto- 
ritat der Bibel alZ der Stimme Gotte3, der im Glarben und Kultus gum 
Gerwiljen jpridt. Gie hat uns die perfontliche und religidfe Freibeit gegeben 
an Gtelle firchlicher Herrichaft und Norruption. Gie hat die apoftolijce 
Lehre und Umgebung iviederhergeftellt und durch da lebendige Wort und 
das Changelium Chrifti den Grund gelegt gu der Fretheit und dem Fortz 
fchvitt, Der das Geheimnis der Groge unjer$ MeichS getworden ijt. Diefe 
unjehabbaren Geqnungen find heute in Gefabr. Das Erbe jener jabrhunz 
dertelangen evangelifden Kultur ijt aufS fchiwerfte bedroht. ... Cin grofer 
Teil der Kirche Englands, die Wnglo-Ratholifen, beqinnen die protejtantijde 
Reformation gu vernichten und ronijchzfatholtjche Lehren, die die Meformaz 
toren augspdriiclich guriicfgemiejen hatten, wieder eingufiihren. Qn Sunderz 
ten bon Gemeinden Halten die Gerjtlidgen Gottesdienjte ab, die fich in nichts 
pon der romifcen Kirche unterjcheiden, und die Bifchofe tun nichts, unt diefer 
€Cntiwidlung Cinhalt gu tun.” (, Ug. ebv.zluth. K3tg.“) 


Cin ganz Fleipiger. 

Landiweit ijt der Mame bon Or. William Stidger, dent Prediger der 
St. Mars Methodiftentirde in Detroit, Mich., befannt. Cr ift einer der 
popularjten PBrediger in der genannten Metropole von Michigan foie in 
unjrer gefamten BVerbindung und hat einen unbeuern Bulauf. WLS er vor 
etliden Sahren (von California fommmend) feine gegentwartige Gemeinde 
antrat, hatte diejelbe eine Mitgliederfehaft vow faum 500 und jeufste unter 
einer KirGhenfchuld von iiber $250,000; die Binfen derfelben betrugen iiber 
‘$250 die Woche. Heute hat er im Morgengottesdienft 2500 und im Wbendz- 
gottesdienft 3000 Subdrer bet jedem Wind und Wetter. Die Bahl der Ge: 
meindeglieder tft bon 500 auf 2800 geftiegen und wachjt monatlich im Durdh_ 
fehnitt um 40. 4 

Vor etlicher Zeit bat Dr. Stidger feine Gemeinde fiir einen fpeziellen 
Biweck umt $15,000. Seine Freunde meinten, ex twerde dte Gumme nie guz 
Jammenbringen. ber fdhon beim erften Appell im Morgengottesdienft 
twaren $19,000 gegetchnet, und in turger Beit hernach waren die Gaben fir 
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den betreffenden Stwect auf $32,000 gejtiegen. Geine Popularitat nach aupen 
Hat ihm mwobhl jtarfen Buju eingetragen. Wher das ijt geiwiB, da der 
eigenartige Prediger die Leute angufafjen weif. Gr ijt ein Mann von riez 
jenbafter Energie und Arbeitsfraft, was er feinergeit fdjon reichlich im Welt- 
frieg betvies, in tweldjem er als Freitwilliger unter den gefabrlichjten Um- 
jtanden mit fprichtwdrtlich gewordenem Mut und rubigiten Blutes Gamari-z 
terdienjte [eijtete, fiir tweldje niemand anders gu finden war. Cinen bez 
fonderen Einfluss hat er auf die Mannerivelt. Seine groge Kirche, auf twel- 
cher nachts ein jich feierlicy drehendes, eleftrijd) erhelltes Kreuz weit iiber 
Die Stadt leuchtet, fakt die Menfcenmengen nicht mehr und wird bald einem 
groperen Gotteshaus Pla machen miijfen. GSelbjt am Mittwodabend hat 
er 800 und mehr Leute in den fiinf GebetSftunden, die er gleichgeitig fiir 
Leute verjdiedener WterSftufen abhalten laft. 


Hinter CErfolgen folder Art vermutet man mit Mecht einen aukerz 
ordentliden ArbettSfleip, wie er denn auch Dr. Stidger ausgeidhnet. Mev. 
Walter Kice Davenport verodffentlicht eine Mtitteilung, die einen MWeberblic 
gibt itber Dr. Stidgers getwdhnliches ArbeitSpenfum, wie er e3 auch im lesz 
ten Sabhr beinaltigte. Der Genannte vergzeichnet folgende Leijtungen: 1. Drei 
Biicher gejchrieben und herausgegeben; 2. 300 Artifel fiir Bettungen und 
Magazine gejchrieben; 3. 50 Gedichte publiziert; 4. 325 Bredigten und 
Wnjprachen gebhalten; 5. 1000 Pajtoralbejuche gemacht; 6. 50 Begrabnijfe 
gehalten; 7. 150 Kinder getauft; 8. 400 neue Mitglieder in die Gemeinde 
aufgenommen. Davenport fchreibt, da die Rede gehe, Dr. Stidger lefe 
jedeS Sabr iiber 100 Biicher; wenn da3 auch nicht toie bet Theodore Roofez 
belt ein Buch pro Tag ausmacht, fo ijt e3 doch bei etnem fo augerordentltch 
bejchaftigten Manne eine bedeutende Leijtung. Literatur ijt neben dem 
jeeljorgerlicen Beruf Stidgers Lieblings- und CSpegialbefchaftiqung. Cr 
greift mit vollen Handen in diefe3 Gebiet, wenn er predigt oder jpricht. Gr 
Halt periodijdh Vortrage iiber alle wichtigen Exrjchetnungen auf dem Biicher= 
marft. Wie lange feine jet cifern jchetnende Kraft das gegenwartige Rie- 
jenarbeitSpenfum betwaltigen fann, twifjen twir nicht. Auch daritber, gerade 
twie tief er getitlid) in feiner Wrbeit grabt, fann Sdhreiber nicht urteilen. Uber 
augenfdeinlich rubt ein feltener Segen auf Dr. Stidgers Wirffamfeit. Und 
in einem Stiict barf er gewip allen Predigern als Vorbild Hingejtellt werden: 
im Fleip! (,,2pol.”) 


Christ Comes to Des Moines * 
By SHERWOOD EDDY 


Des Moines, Iowa, has just closed a unique series of meetings in 
its Religious Life Emphasis Week, never before attempted by any city. 
For the first time, a whole city has been challenged by the whole gospel 

applied to the whole of life. For an entire week a score of speakers 
presented the message—personal and social—to the whole life of that 
city. The week began with a great mass meeting in the Coliseum, 
addressed by John R. Mott, with more than seven thousand in atten- 
dance. During the week following, mass meetings were held nightly 


* This article was to appear in May, but no space could be found for it. 
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in six parts of the city in the largest auditorium of each district. For 
the last three nights hundreds were turned away who could not gain 
admission. 

From twenty to thirty thousand people were touched daily, or one 
in five of the entire population. Meetings were held daily, or thrice 
during the week, in the five colleges and universities and in all the 
eight high schools and junior high schools, followed by personal inter- 
views conducted by a trained staff of interviewers all day long. The 
entire situation was altered in some institutions—sins were confessed, 
restitution was made, lives were adjusted. 

Fifteen civie clubs opened their meetings to receive the message. 
The Chamber of Commerce, Rotary, Kiwanis, Lions, Cosmopolitan, 
Caravan, and all of the other principal civic and service clubs held 
meetings. The state legislature adjourned and held a combined meet- 
ing of the senate and house to hear a presentation of a direct religious 
message bearing upon present political conditions, the child labor 
amendment and the world situation. 

Touching Labor 

On the opening day a mass meeting was held for labor in its own 
hall, and there were industrial meetings throughout the week. Meet- 
ings were held for men and women, rich and poor, white and colored, 
without distinction of race or rank. Dr. George Haynes, interracial 
secretary for the Federated Council of Churches of Christ in America, 
the cultured Negro speaker, was a member of the team, and was re- 
ceived with the greatest cordiality and enthusiasm by the churches, 
the chamber of commerce, and audiences white and colored. Both races 
were proportionately represented on all committees and in all audi- 
ences. A whole city fearlessly and dispassionately considered its racial 
relations and appointed a commission to study the matter, to effect 
adjustments and achieve a full measure of racial brotherhood and co- 
operation. . 

The speakers connected with the campaign were modern, socially- 
minded and spiritual men, endeavoring to present a whole gospel, both 
personal and social. Among them were Dr. Thomas Graham, dean of 
the Oberlin Theological seminary; Dr. Henry Crane, of Malden, Mass.; 
Dr. Ray Petty, of the Judson Memorial Baptist church, of New York; 
William P. Hapgood, business man of Indianapolis and expert in plans 
for industrial democracy; R. A. Waite, of the American Youth Founda- 
tion; Dr. Alva Taylor, secretary of the board of social welfare of the 
Disciples of Christ; Reinhold Niebuhr, of Detroit; Sherwood Eddy 
and Mrs. Eddy; Henry VanDusen, of the student department of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, and Patrick M. Malin. Together 
with them were expert workers for boys in the high schools. 

City Cooperation 

The cooperation of the entire city was remarkable. The colleges 
cleared their decks for the challenge of a full gospel. Unlimited time 
was given to speakers to present their message for an hour each day, 
with optional forums, free discussions and personal interviews arranged 
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for scores of students. All the high schools in the city cooperated. 
Meetings were held in every high school, where the students were faced 
with a most direct Christian message, but without proselytism or any- 
thing to which any one could reasonably have objected. Some princi- 
pals called their entire staff together to lay upon them the responsibility 
of following up the meetings and placing character-building first in 
their program of activities. 

Daily Dr. Graham conducted a noon meeting in the Capitol Theater, 
which was offered free by the Jewish proprietor. The attendance at 
the theater meeting rose from eight hundred to fifteen hundred as Dr. 
Graham spoke on Jesus Christ, God, prayer and Jesus in human rela- 
tions. 


The application of Christian teaching was made to personal life, to 
the home, to the school, to the college, to business, to conditions in in- 
dustry, to race and human relationships, to war and peace, to clean 
politics, and to all branches of civic and social life. It was a notable 
fact that while some extreme members of fundamentalist or modernist 
camps might have looked askance at the movement in its inception, all 
joined in this great week of meetings without a single discordant note 
——holding to John Wesley’s practical motto, ‘We think and let think,” 
and uniting in the common objective of seeking to win the world to 
Christ and bring the challenge of his gospel to a great industrial city. 
There was not a single partisan cry from platform, pulpit or pew in 
meeting or open forum in the entire week. No partisan word of funda- 
mentalism or modernism, radical or reactionary, liberal or conservative, 
white or black. All sought to be one in seeking the truth and applying 
it to the whole range of life. This was a mighty achievement in a day 
when petty jealousy might have wrecked the movement. There was 
suspicion and fear before the meetings began on grounds of klan and 
anti-klan, strongly represented in the city, but even these party cries 
were lost in the great positive affirmation of brotherhood and coopera- 
tion, of positive Christian love, in active goodwill expressed to Catholic 

'and Protestant, to Jew and Gentile. One Hebrew gave his theater; an- 
other, after giving a subscription to a Christian cause unconnected 
with the campaign, thanking his Christian visitor for his earnest and 
sympathetic conversation about Jesus Christ, in gratitude added a 
further generous contribution. It was remarkable that no discordant 
note, no destructive or negative attack, appeared during the week, al- 
though there was no trimming of sails, no compromise, and evils were 
fearlessly attacked. 


Industrial Wrongs 


The so-called “open shop,” the effort to break up unions, the auto- 
cratic control of labor, race prejudice, militarism, avarice, materialism, 
and a hundred evils were attacked definitely and unmistakably. The 
conscience of the whole city was exposed to the searching application 
of the principles of Jesus. These were discussed in open forums fol- 
lowing the mass meetings and in discussion groups in the colleges. 
Thousands of copies of pamphlets and books bearing on the industrial, 
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racial, international, war problems, and upon personal religion, were 
eagerly bought, and are being widely read throughout the city. 


The whole movement sprang from the churches, was backed by the 
churches, and into the main stream of the church life it will return 
with its quickening and life-giving power. Yet from start to finish it 
was a laymen’s movement. It grew originally from the vision of three 
men who met once each week to study the teachings of Jesus applied 
to modern social and civic conditions. Believing that the city should 
be challenged with the social gospel, they brought four religious lead- 
ers to the city last year to address Sunday afternoon mass meetings. 
Over two thousand persons attended each of these meetings, where an 
uncompromising social message was proclaimed, applying the gospel 
to industry, race and war, klan and anti-klan, personal and social sins. 
After hearing these four messages, the leaders of the city called for 
more, and a week of meetings to present a whole gospel was arranged. 
Thirty of Des Moines’ prominent citizens went into a camp at the foot 
of the hills fifty miles away to consider “what would happen if we set 
out seriously to live the full Christian life’ and “what would happen 
if we followed ‘in his steps’.”” Gathered about the campfire in the eve- 
ning, these men brought their business life and their human relations, 
their personal, family and civic responsibilities, under the searchlight 
of the Christian gospel. How could Christianity be applied to the com- 
petitive system, to industrial conditions, to the relations of capital and 
labor, to race prejudice and segregation, to a world of strife and war, 
to wealth and poverty, to the church and the unchurched masses? They 
determined to call the entire city to face these questions and the greater 
question as to how this city could be brought to God. These thirty 
laymen widened their circle and enlisted twelve hundred workers to 
prepare and conduct this city-wide experiment. 


Christianity was to be placed in a test tube, and tried out in the 
life of a city for one week. The speakers aimed at taking Christ’s 
message “out of doors’ and at applying it in shop and factory and 
store, in darkened tenements of the impoverished slums, and the secret 
places of hidden sin. And sin was revealed—dark and horrible—in 
personal confession. 


Employers and laborers were united. The hand of the church was 
held out to labor in cooperation. The collection at the labor mass meet- 
ing was taken for the labor college which is conducted by the industrial 
secretary of the Y. M. C. A. The Y. M. C. A., which unfortunately has 
been timid, silent or reactionary in some cities, came out boldly during 
the entire week, furnishing the common platform for the social appli- 
cation of the gospel to the entire city. Mr. Carl C. Proper, a magazine 
publisher and chairman of the laymen’s committee, says, “This move- 
ment is the beginning of a great crusade, with its ultimate goal the 
winning of Americans to a life which Jesus characterized as a ‘fellow- 
ship of brotherly men.’ The strength and genius of this movement lies. 
in the fact that while it began in a small way it has now broadened out 
so that it can be applied to an entire community. Science has shown 
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us that what is true in laboratory test tube is true in the outside world. 
Both the church and the layman will gain immeasurbly by this experi- 
ment. From it should come a new spirit of tolerance, an intelligent 
approach to the common problems of daily living that so vex us all 
today.” 

Permanent Movement Started 

On the closing ‘Sunday afternoon thirty-eight hundred persons, 
picked leaders representing all the hundred churches from all parts 
of the city, men and women, white and colored, gathered in the Uni- 
versity Church of Christ and associated themselves in a permanent 
movement. Commissions were appointed, not to bring in idle resolu- 
tions, but to study and report back to the entire body, to shape the 
policy of the city, in its Christian service and social life. 

The commission on prayer will study spiritual dynamics, seriously 
seeking to rediscover the hidden power of Pentecost, when the disciples 
were united with one heart and soul in seeking the extension of God’s 
kingdom. 

The commission on stewardship has begun to study the whole ques- 
tion of property, of profit, of ownership versus stewardship, of Chris- 
tian giving and the support of Christian and philanthropic enterprises 
of the city. 

The commission on human relations is making a study of the in- 
dustrial and economic problem, of capital and labor, of wealth and 
poverty, of luxury and the city’s slums, of the open and closed shop, 
of the equal rights of employers and employees to organize for their 
own protection and welfare, and of the possibility of transcending this 
balance of power of two organized camps by seeking the solution of 
their problem in the removal of the causes of industrial unrest in genu- 
ine cooperation, real justice, and a fuller sharing of life in industry 

The commission on race relations, followed the address of the Negro 
and white speakers, having widely circulated Mr. Oldham’s great ‘“‘Chris- 
tianity and the Race Problem,” is studying, together with the inter- 
racial committee, the question of better race relations and of Negro 
education, industry, housing, morality, and the whole question of the 
solution of the race problem in the transcendence of one brotherhood 
where there shall be neither white nor black, neither bond nor free, 
nor distinction of color, class or clan. 

The commission on international relations, after facing the ques- 
tion of war during the week—audiences of all six mass meetings break- 
ing into applause at the denunciation of war and the determination to 
find ways of peace in the outlawry of war and the substitution of trial 
by jury for trial by battle—bids fair to cause a whole city, for the first 
time in history, to go on record for the outlawry of war and for the 
application of the principles of Jesus looking toward the realization 
of peace on earth and good will among men. 

The commission on school and college life is studying how to apply 
Christian principles to character-building in every college and every 
high schoo] in the city. 
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The commission on evangelism will deal with the problem of ex- 
tending this plan of a week of meetings to the permanent normal life 


of the city in personal and public social evangelism, followed by a 


city-wide campaign to reach the unchurched masses. 


The whole project has been a movement, not a red-tape organiza- 
tion. There have not been a hundred conservatives to consult at every 
point, sails to be trimmed, positions to be compromised, certain quarters 
to be conciliated, or a formal organization or institution to be conserved 
as an end in itself. A Christian movement has started in Des Moines. 
The meetings were not the end, but the opening of a great onward 
march of the city. 


If one city can do this, why not others? If Jesus drew near and 
beheld his own city of Jerusalem and wept over it, what would he see 
and do if he drew near owr home city today? Here is an achievement, 
and a solid fact of accomplishment. A whole city has been challenged 
with the whole gospel applied to the whole of life. Who follows in 
its train? Christian Century. 


_—-. err OO 


If the Sunday School Fails 
By GerorcrE H. BeTTs 


The Sunday School has never been definitely educational in its 
aims or its program. One hundred. and twenty-five years ago it was 
forced upon an unwilling church by laymen philanthropists who de- 
sired to teach morals and manners to the poor and unfortunate of the 
cities. No sooner had the church adopted the Sunday school than it 
found itself in the sweep of a fervent revival which struck this coun- 
try during the first quarter of last century, and quickly came to see 
the possibilities of the Sunday school as an evangelistic agency to 
work upon childhood and youth. 


From that day to this, although what passes for a curriculum has 
been provided, the primary purpose of the Sunday school in the minds 
of many, if not most, of its promoters and supporters is that of con- 
versional evangelism, Probably well about ninety-five per cent of 
those in positions of highest authority in evangelical churches pin 
their faith in the Sunday school on its power to effect conversion in 
the lives of children. This aim defines the Sunday school to most min- 
isters at the present time, and also to most superintendents, and to a 
large proportion of Sunday school teachers. 


Education Required 


Far be it from me to argue against evangelism as an enterprise 


of the church or to reflect upon conversion where conversion is re- 
quired in the life of an individual. The point is that education is 
necessary somewhere in the religious life and experience of an in- 
dividual or a nation. Intelligently Christianity requires that a certain 
range of information be acquired, certain principles understood and 
applied, certain attitudes and loyalties cultivated, and certain habits 
of action set up and built into conduct and character. Some agency 
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within the church must be made responsible for this training. Can the 
Sunday school be that agency? 

That it has not succeeded in heing an agency up to the present 
time must be freely admitted. The Sunday school touches only about 
one child and youth out of three among its constituency. Those who 
are enrolled average attending approximately twenty-six sessions out of 
fifty-two. During that time they receive not more—probably less— 
than ten hours of actual instruction. Not one pupil in ten studies 
his lesson before coming to the class. Comparatively few teachers are 
prepared to teach the subject-matter they present, and large num- 
bers of them come to the classes without having made specific prepara- 
tion on the lesson of the day. If an examination were given Sunday 
school teachers such as is imposed upon public school teachers, and 
a teacher’s certificate required, probably not one Sunday school teacher 
out of fifty could at present meet such a reasonable test on the materials 
they teach. If pupils were given an examination over the matter of 
the Sunday school curriculum as they are over the matter of the pub- 
lic school curriculum, it is quite certain that not one out of a hun- 
dred, and more likely not one out of five hundred, could pass for pro- 
motion from grade to grade. : 

Very few churches make any provision for the Sunday school in 
their budgets, depending upon the collections from the children them- 
selves or from special drives, in order to support the school. Almost 
no Sunday schools have any library of professional or reference books 
for their teachers, or dictionaries, cyclopaedias, atlases, and similar 
reference works for their pupils. From two-thirds to three-fourths 
of all the Sunday school classes meeting on a given Sunday in the 
churches of the Protestant denominations assemble, not in separate 
classrooms, but in an open audience room with class closely adjoin- 
ing class, with the attendant confusion that makes any real educational 
standards of instruction and recitation impossible. Blackboards, maps, 
charts, and other teaching equipment are wholly lacking in a large 
majority of the schools. 

Children come to the Sunday school fairly well as long as they 
are sent. The peak of Sunday school attendance is reached at about 
the eighth year, and continues fairly uniform up to thirteen or fourteen. 
From the age of fourteen.a steady decrease in attendance takes place 
until at the age of twenty less than one out of four of those who were 
in attendance at the age of fourteen are to be found in the school. 
This means that during the critical period of adolescence, when the 
youth needs-the influence of the church and church school most of all, 
that influence is not sufficient to hold him in contact with the church 
or its school. Comforting statistics are set forth, it is true, as to the 
proportion of church members who have come up through the Sunday 
school. It is to be noted in this connection, however, that the other 
phase of these statistics is not revealed; that is, the proportion of 
those who were once members of the Sunday school, but who have been 
lost both to the school and to the church. Careful estimates place this 
proportion at not less than sixty per cent. 
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Now these facts are not shown simply to find fault with the Sun- 
day school. They are set forth because they are facts and because 
what the church needs more than it needs any other thing today is 
to recognize and admit facts. I believe that the Sunday school faces 
the most important opportunity before the church today, and yet I 
fear that it is for all practical purposes failing in its educational task. 
These points are set forth preliminary to raising the question, Can 
the Sunday school be made into an educational agancy such as the 
church requires if it is to measure up in any degree to its responsi- 
bility to childhood and youth? 


Doubt Sunday School Change 


There are reasons for grave doubt whether the Sunday school 
can be made to fulfill this function. Its traditions are all against 
it. Not a small portion of its leadership is against it. Its unpaid 


teaching force, lacking in educational aims and standards, is against © 


it. The attitude of the church, which first of all provides for an 
adult congregation to listen to preaching, and often to paid singing, 
is against it. A ministry which conceives its function as fulfilled from 
the pulpit is against it. An inadequately conceieved curriculum, pub- 
lished in indefensibly cheap form and administered with shocking dis- 
regard of economy and efficiency, is against it; approximately two out 
of three Sunday school children are still given ungraded lesson mate- 
rials. 


It is true that the church may hold institutes and summer schools 
and conventions; it may send out special workers, and counsel with 
individual churches; it may establish study classes and correspondence 
courses, and print books and magazines and pamphlets and papers and 
distribute them widely. These things are all worth doing and will 
have a certain effort, but no one of them nor all of them together will 
make the Sunday school an educational institution unless traditional 
aims, organization and methods are discarded and new standards set 
up; and so fundamental a transformation as this would require may be 
a practical impossibility. 

What, then, is the solution? It is likely, as one distinguished 
Sunday school leader has recently said, that serious instruction in the 
Bible and other aspects of religion will in the future come from the 
week-day church schools and from vacation schools, the Sunday school 
being retained as an institution for inspiration, for worship, and for 
the teaching of denominational matters. F 


The Week-Day Schools z 
The week-day church school can be educational where the Sunday 
school cannot, first of all because it is held upon week days, that is, 
work days. Again it can be educational because in many instances 
the church week-day classes are held as a regular part of the child’s 
general school day, when he expects to study, work, recite, master his 


lessons and carry out his tasks. The week-day church school can be 


educational because it has paid teachers, and can establish standards 
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and require these standards to be met by its teaching force. Recent 
careful surveys of church school enterprises reveal the fact that in 
the better week-day church school systems the teaching is on a par 
with that in the public schools in the same community. The week-day 
schools can be educational because an organized curriculum of actual 
_textbooks is in use in the better schools, the children studying their 
lessons and preparing for recitation as they would in any public school 
subject. The results.of this kind of program led the minister of one 
large church recently to say that the children of his constituency had 
learned more about the Bible in three months in the week-day classes 
than they had learned all their lives before in the Sunday school. 


These and other reasons which indicate why the week-day church 
school can be educational in a sense in which the Sunday school can- 
not, also apply to the vacation church school. True, this phase of 
the church’s school is a vacation school; that fact must not be left 
out of account. Yet the better vacation schools are at present secur- 
ing a high type of work by maintaining educational standards that 
are immeasurably superior to those of the Sunday schools of the 
same churches. 

In the light of all of these conditions and facts, therefore, is it 
not probable that the Protestant churches have learned one lesson 
from the Catholic church, namely, to make religious instruction an 
integral part of the child’s general education? It will not be necessary, 
indeed it would be disastrous, for the Protestant church to make the 
error made by the Catholic church, of removing their children from the 
public schools and teaching them in parochial schools. The Protestant 
churches, if they will work together, can parallel the public school sys- 
tem of this country with a program of week-day and vacation re- 
ligious instruction which will fully take care of this important phase 
of the child’s spiritual development. If, however, these churches de- 
pend upon the Sunday school alone, hampered and handicapped as it is 
' by many inescapable limitations, the greatest of all responsibilities 
and opportunities of the church, the religious nurture and training 
of its childhood and youth, will continue to be one of its grossly neg- 
lected enterprises—Christian Century. 


Hard On Backbone 


Said Senator Borah the other day: 

“It is much easier in Washington to go along than to disagree. 
If there is any atmosphere in God’s world that weakens a man’s 
backbone, it is the atmosphere of Washington. The diluting process 
is constant and drastic.” 

The senator hit upon an interesting feature of our national life. 
Washington revolves about the White House. Whoever is in the White 
House as president is, for the period of his incumbency, the most power- 
ful dispenser of favors in the world. Americans are, without doubt, 
more deeply infected with what is known as the “prince complex” than 
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any other modern people. Much more so than the people of any mon- 
archy. And the strength of the complex is growing with the years, 
Europeans do not speak of their monarchs with bated breath. It is 
not considered bad taste for an Italian to criticize the king of Italy as 
severely aS may seem good to him. But the person of the president 
has become sacrosanct in this country. 


This change in the country’s attitude toward its chief hired man 
took place largely during the administrations of Mr. Wilson. The war 
atmosphere had much to do with it. If you criticised the president 
during the war, you were in actual danger of imprisonment. The at- 
titude of forced reverence for the man who happens to be president has 
continued to persist and to grow in significance. 


A week-end on the Mayflower is the social goal of thousands. A 
week-end on the Mayflower caused Senater Overman, North Carolina 
Democrat, to vote for Warren’s confirmation, in spite of party and prin- 
ciples. 


A breakfast at the White House is sufficient to straighten out 
most recalcitrant senators. Presidential favor is valued so highly that 
it often accomplishes wonders, not only with congressmen, but with 
publicists of all grades. 


Below the presidency there is a great feudal structure of official- 
dom, with its whirl of social activity. If there is somebody out in the 
provinces who is not “going along” with whatever administration hap- 
pens to be in power, a bureau job in Washington will nearly always 
tame the upstart and make of him a staunch regular. A few years 
in the Washington bureau atmosphere has been known to dim many 
a bright light of nonconformity. 


Senator Borah knows how hard it is to resist the Washington at- 
mosphere. He himself is one of the few who can breakfast at the 
White House and go back to vote against the White House —Oleveland 
Press: 


(When ordering books, please mention this Magazine.) 
Nors—Reviews, when not signed, are by the Editor. 


Freedom of the Mind in History, by Henry Osborn Taylor, 
Macmillon and Co., London 1923. 297 pages. 


This book, an elaboration of lectures delivered at Leland Stan- 
ford University in 1920, requires for its appreciation readers inter- 
ested in, and somewhat acquainted with, the general problems of 
philosophy and science. Its title does not seem altogether appropriate; 
for although the author frequently insists that the progress of man- 
kind is chiefly due to the free action of the human mind, what he 
really gives is a history of the movement of thought, in condensed 
form, somewhat on a line with Shailer Mathews’ “Spiritual Interpreta- 
tion of History.” His subiect is therefore of a very pretentious na- 
ture. Still he manifests an extraordinary familiarity with the philosoph- 
ical systems of various ages and peoples, with their religious and their 
‘political development, and does it all with becoming modesty. 


It is one of his concerns indeed to point out that the progress of the 
race is not to be attributed chiefly to material factors, such as climate, 
soil and other exterior causes. He is not willing to concede that the 
so-called “economic interpretation of history’ (Marx) lays its finger 
even on a preponderating influence in the shaping of human society 
(p. 46) and its welfare. Men, according to him, are not utterly bound 
by the conditions of their environment. The two factors, compulsion of 
circumstances and free determination, rather work together always. 
But the main drift of his argument seems to be that history teaches 
that all human faculties have made their contributions. Reason has 
not been the only vehicle of truth. We have the whole nature of man,, 
and every side of it, to thank for the heights on which we find our- 
selves, or to execrate for the precipices lying before us (p. 290). 


Religion is naturally a vital element in human life. The writer 
conceives progress to be the achievement of human faculty and the 
divine power. The free energies of the human mind are empowered 
and sustained by the creative and loving mind of God (p. 2). On this 
view of life he will not dogmatize. “The providence of God does 
not lend itself nowadays to demonstration. If real to us, it is so 
because we realize it religiously and have faith.” To this we doubt- 
less assent, yet we are a little more positive about it than the author. 
We believe that the affirmations of faith are just as reliable as the 
perceptions of sense or the judgments of reason. He believes in prayer 
—for wisdom and righteousness—yet he calls the petitions touching 
our bodies or the material things of living on the earth, foolish (p. 34). 
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The fourth petition of the Lord’s prayer, according to that, ‘would 
seem to fall in that category; on the other hand, he says that faith 
in the risen Savior of mankind, although not altogether of the reason, 
yet proved valid for the enlargement of the truth of experience (p. 
293). “The strength of the divine, the strength and comfort of be- 
lief in God, may still be the grandest verity of human life.’ Observe 
the “may”: the writer is averse to positive statements. In this sphere 
and in similar ones he prefers to say it is “likely” to be so, or, it 
“appears” so (p. 24). ‘Not yet has the truth faded from the words 
of Jesus in John’s gospel: this is life eternal—(ch. 17, 3), life eternal, 
whether, after the change called death, the individual continue or be 
merged in the love divine which was his source of life.’ (Again he 
leaves the issue undecided.) ‘ 

In general the writer says, that in the quest for truth, for a sat- 
isfying explanation of human life and the world we must not follow 
metaphysical speculations only, or our reason, or desires, but that 
the final criterion of truth lies in the sum total of our experience 
(p. 251). “Let the intellect be the guide and pilot, or at least the final 
judge of what the other faculties have done and of their novel apper- 
ceptions. But let the event have all the data, look every witness in 
the face, and be not over-ready to declare one or another unworthy of 
belief on oath, or his testimony irrelevant or inadmissible.” 

To give an impression of the variety and kind of material the 
author deals with, we shall mention some of the chapters. In the 
second, he shows how the political institutions of Greece and Rome 
develop, partly from the force of circumstances, but largely from the 
intellectual genius of these peoples and their great men. These 40 
pages are highly illuminating. 

In the third, he traces the development of religion in the older 
world, pagan and Christian, and the interplay of philosophic thought. 
Then follows a very sympathetic discussion of Luther and Calvin, their 
personalities and influence. In Ch. V modern philosophy (from Carte- 
sius down) is sketched, in Ch. VI the development of science, down to 
Hinstein’s theory of relatitivity. These two chapters are full of strong 
meat, a little too strong for quite a few. In the last chapter, “the Pros- 
pect,” the outlook is optimistic. “To-day, it is through the many prov- 
inces of physical research that knowledge is flooding in upon us. Open 
the floodgates! Never fear. Only hold fast to the moral sense. 
Science is a glorious part of the progress of the whole man. But in 
its application to human utilities it meeds love’s guidance. .. 
Founders of religion and philosophers have set the lines of religious 
and moral adjustment. It is for peoples to work out the applications 
in law and conduct and the mutual accommodations of social life.’ 
“Through many conflicts and in many ways, but always in the way of 
freedom, the human soul has been emerging, and has been gathering, 
as it were, affinity to God, in whom lies its immortality.” 
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Sufficient Ministers, by Joseph M. M. Gray. The Abingdon 
Press 1925. 134 pages, $1.00. 


In these four lectures the author speaks of ministers whose suffi- 
ciency is from God (2 Cor. 3, 6). He uses “sufficient” in the qualitative 
sense, not the quantative. He is a man, as Bishop McDowell says in the 
introduction, who heartily believes in preaching. He regards the his- 
tory of preaching with a proper pride and its present opportunity as 
an inspiring challenge. The tone is one of pronounced optimism for 
although he well knows the frailty of the earthen vessel, his eye is 
always on the treasure, his rapture always on the transcending power 
of God, so that he never loses heart in this ministry which by God’s 
mercy he holds.” 


In the first chapter he dwells on the “‘preacher in American history 
and life,” his achievements in the field of education and as a patriot. 
The history of New England he says, is the history of the Puritan 
preacher. His labors have been indispensable in the making of a his- 
tory, which as Channing put it, “has not a place even in the margin 
for the minister and the school mistress.” 


The second chapter shows the minister as the interpreter of his 
age. Better than the newspaper, periodical and scientist can he hold 
up the picture of the times to his contemporaries because he is familiar 
with all the currents of the age—not with a special field only; he has 
intimate contact with all classes of people; he is dominated by an im- 
partial principle of interpretation, the spiritual evaluation of all phe- 
nomena. 


In the last three chapters the preacher is largely viewed as the 
moulder of public opinion, and his influence on the social questions 
receives particular attention. The power of the pulpit has been mani- 
fested in the temperance legislation; again in the last war although, 
in this latter case, it must be admitted that the pulpit succumbed to 
the attacks of war phychosis just as readily and as fully as the pew.| 


The present age is the age of science, of knowledge. But it is a 
fabulous claim that knowledge is power. The gospel only can furnish 
the real dynamic for right living. Material development and improve- 
ment of living conditions have not brought happiness or contentment. 
The world is turning now “to the gospel of Galilee with new interest 
because the gospel of Manchester has proved such a shabby substitute” 
(the reference is to the Manchester school of economics, which de- 
manded fullest liberty for the individual, without interference from the 
state). ‘The preacher comes to the challenge of the social mood to- 
day as a prophet declaring inexorable and commanding truth. Around 
him is the tumult, but in his voice is thunder; and God be thanked 
who has matched us with his hour!” It can be seen throughout the 
book that he portrays the preacher as he ought to be rather than as 
he is. He holds up ideals which the average minister is far from 
realizing. But for that very reason while we feel the contrast between 
what is and what ought to be, the book serves as a strong tonic for 
earnest effort and nobler aspiration. 
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The Reticence of Recent American Fiction as to Religion, 
by N. U. Norton. Methodist Review, May-June number, 1925, - pp. 
442—450. 

This is not a book but an article in the ‘Methodist Review,” a 
theological periodical of considerable merit. The author calls atten- 
tion to the fact that our current morals for the most part ignore re- 
ligion. The men and women in them are quite normal human beings, 
except that the religious nature is wanting or rudimentary. 

There is an occasional mention of religious feeling. H. G. Wells, 
whose novels are more treatises on movements of thought than works 
of fiction, has analyzed religion frequently. During the war, when it 
was hard to believe that the world was ruled by a God who was good 
as well as almighty, he proposed the solution of a ‘finite God,’ who 
means well but needs the cooperation of mankind to carry out his benef- 
icent purposes. Yet, even then his ‘Mr. Brittling Sees it Through” to 
the conviction that ‘Religion is the first thing and the last thing, and 
until a man finds God and has been found by God, he begins at no be- 
ginning, he works to no end.” 

On the whole, however, the religion of experience, the religion that 
deals with objective reality and is the reaction of the soul to God, is 
hardly ever found, even in stories where ‘the soul confesses the most 
intimate emotions, the most secret and elusive longings.” Ernest Poole’s 
serious concern is social betterment: religion his characters soon out- 
grow and find a substitute in an enthusiasm for humanity. Roger 
Gale glimpses an immortality made up of generations. ‘““We shall live 
in our children’s lives.” Robert Herrick’s characters have no religious 
experiences. True freedom is not to be found in the gratification of 
the senses. ‘“‘To accept the world as it comes to our hand, to shape it 
painfully without regard for our self—that brings the soul to peace.” 
He likes to depict the process of moral decay but he has no adequate 
means with which to bring about recovery. Edith Wharton is of 
American novelists unsurpassed in the delicacy of her art as well as in 
the completeness of her silence as to religion.< In the list of writers 
who treat religion with shameless sarcasm Sinclair Lewis leads 
all the rest. Mr. “Babbitt,’ when he returns from his expedi- 
tion into the “far country,’ visits his pastor. He—the pastor 
—is very busy, but he “takes five minutes off” to pray with 
him, and, watch in hand, he offers his petition (“lets him know that 
the church can lead him as a little lamb”). Many more names might 
be added to these samples. In “Faint Perfume’? Zona Gale shows 
an irony by no means faint or pleasing, as she satirizes the Gideonite 
of her story, and his bible placed in every hotel bedroom with these 
wholesome references in the inside cover: “If lonesome read the 23rd 
psalm; if in trouble read John 14; if trade is poor read—.” (The Gid- 
eonite in the story is a maker of pious phrases. His shortcomings are 
personal, they are not intended as a reflection on the movement, much 
less on religion.) 

Is this kind of fiction a faithful picture of an irreligious and 
‘sensual generation? Is America unspiritual, as European critics aver? 
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Why I Believe in Religion, by Chas. R. Brown. The Macmil- 
lan Company, 1924. 175 pages, $1.50. 


Mr. Brown is the well known Dean of the Divinity School of 
Yale University. This book contains the Washington Gladden lectures 
for the year 1923, delivered by him in the First Congregational 
Church of Columbus, O. This church, so long served by W. Gladden, 
is the only one we know of that has established such a lecture course. 
There are perhaps very few churches, outside of our very largest 
cities, where such a course could be given successfully. The nature 
of the audience made it necessary to present the lectures in a popular 
form. The yery generous employment of illustrations and story, espe- 
cially in the later chapters, finds its justification in that circum- 
stance. 


In the first three chapters Brown speaks of the belief in God, 
the person of Christ and the power of atonement. He believes in 
God for three reasons, first because he can explain the universe better 
on that hypothesis than on any other. Here he refers to the orderly 
arrangement and general plan running through the totality of na- 
ture, which seems to demand a divine intelligence back of it. It could 
not have come about by chance, it calls for a master spirit, for a 
spiritual explanation. He quotes Bergson, who says, “I see in the whole 
evolution of life on our planet a crossing of matter by a creative con- 
sciousness, an effort to set free by force of ingenuity and invention 
something which in the animal remains imprisoned and is only finally 
released when we reach man.” 


Then, he believes in God because He is demanded by the spiritual 
element in human nature. “If the sense of dependence, the feeling 
of accountability, the impulse to worship in us is real only at our 
end of the line and unreal at the other end, then it is an utter. break 
in the whole method discovered in the uniformity of nature.” Just 
as the eye is nature’s internal adjustment to perceive the world of 
light, just so it is legitimate to assume that the thirst of the soul 
for God is an indication of the reality of such a being. 


Finally he believes in God because Jesus Christ believed in Him. 
We value expert counsel in all other fields of human interest. Jesus 
Christ surely is entitled to be heard with the greatest consideration 
in all questions of morals and religion. 


The person of Jesus Christ is evaluated in the second chapter. He 
is not only a wise teacher or an inspiring example of ethical per- 
fection. He is preached by the apostles as the one by whom God 
reconciled the world to himself and redeemed it. Although the gospel 
writers give us a more or less complete account of the 3 years of his 
ministry, in the sermons preserved by the apostles the emphasis is 
on the cross and resurrection as on the deeds of God by which this 
work was accomplished. 

Christ’s person can only be understood if his divinity is acknowl- 
edged, He is divine not only because in his character and teaching 
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he gave a full revelation of the character of God. “He has for us 
all the religious value of God. In Him the Eternal became flesh and 
dwelt among us full of grace and truth.” If the faith in Christ’s 
divinity had been based on an illusion, the history of the church 
would be an enigma. The missionary impulse and power of the 
church would be unexplanable. And it is also to be noted that that 
part of the church which held to his divinity showed a power of 
growth and expansion far above the others that recognized in him 
only a Superman (he refers here to the Unitarians, who 100 years 
ago left his own church, the Congregational, and have remained an 
insignificant minority in spite of the intelligence and noble charac- 
ter of their leaders). 


After hearing him speak in such clear and high terms on Christ, 
we are somewhat disappointed in his explanation of the atonement. 
He recognizes the strength of the Catholic Church that puts the altar 
in the foreground and the cross in preeminent position. Yet he 
claims blood atonement was not necessary. The priests worked out 
an elaborate sacrificial system, but the prophets cast it aside and de- 
manded repentance and righteousness. Paul may speak of propitia- 
tion, perhaps as an after-effect of his Jewish training (the same views 
are found in the letter to the Hebrews which is also colored by the 
writer’s Jewish antecedents). God did not need to be reconciled. 
Christ died in heroic warfare against moral evils. He dies to show 
his sympathy with sinning man. His sufferings are a part and an 
example of the vicarious principle which runs all through life, such 
as when a mother or father suffer in the sins of their children and 
the Lord lays on them the iniquity of their offspring. - 

We cannot admit that the author’s idea of the atonement covers 
all the scriptures. say about it. Christ says, this is my body broken 
for you for the forgiveness of sins.’ John calls him the “Lamb of 
God,” “his blood cleanses us from all sin.” Peter says, we are “re- 
deemed by the precious blood of Christ’; Paul, we are justified by his 


’ 


blood, and are reconciled to God by the blood of the son. All this 


means more than we have his sympathy, more than that his cross 
shows human sin and God’s—and Christ’s—love. 

It means that in Christ’s death atonement and redemption were 
accomplished, in principle. It stands before-us as an objective fact 
But his salvation and the source of his Christian assurance are not in 
himself but in Christ. This is, we think, what Paul means when he says, 
“Whom God has set forth to be a proptiation through faith in his 
blood, to declare his righteousness for (through) the remission of 
sins that are past” (Rom. 3, 25). 


In the chapter on Prayer prayer is largely viewed as a means 
of communion with the divine spirit. Intercessory prayer is ex- 


plained as a factor taken into consideration by God. 


The fifth chapter, on the Use of the Bible, presents the position 
taken by Fosdick in his recent book. The last is on the “Hope of the 
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Future Life.’ Here he holds—better than Fosdick—strongly to the 
resurrection of Christ, and bases on it the hope of our own. 


The first two chapters and the last, I believe, are the best, and all 
are worth reading. The wealth of illustrations keeps the book within 
the practical sphere, they will appeal to the homiletic needs of the 
pastor. 


Preaching the Social Gospel, by Ozara §. Davis, President 
Chicago Theological Seminary. Fleming H. Revell Co., 1922. 224 
pages, $1.50. 


The social gospel is no stranger any more to the lecture room or 
the platform. It is also often the subject of ministerial study classes, 
but in the pulpits of most ministers it is a rare guest. 


In the opinion of the author it ought to be preached not only now 
and then. The preaching of a church year ought to be so organ- 
ized as to insure the progressive presentation of the social message, 
along with the right emphasis upon the individualistic appeal. The 
gospel is a message of new life not only for the individual but for 
society. The proof of a Christian doctrine lies not merely in its 
logical soundness but also in its community validity. That is true 
which makes truth real in ali human relationships. It is the writer’s 
purpose to show in this book that the social message can be pro- 
claimed with all the joy and power that attended the most fervid and 
effective preaching of the individual gospel. Since religion does not ~ 
deal only with the few hours of meditation given to one’s own edifica- 
tion, while it leaves untouched the long hours of labor, the tremendous 
modern significance of social ethics over against the lonely individual 
morality is well justified. 

The book, therefore, proceeds to point out the far-reaching im- 
plications of the gospel, as it affects the individual in his relations to 
nature (to the Christian even the physical world takes on a new 
aspect), family, neighborhood, school, industry, state, moral order, 
humanity. The author is aware that it will take a long time till the 
world-wide mission of Christianity will be crowned with undisputed 
success, but his attitude, like that of nearly all exponents of the social 
gospel, is one of optimism. 

He closes by giving a summary of the influence of social preaching 
upon minister and church. There will be a larger outlook in pulpit 
and pew; collective sin will receive a new emphasis; there will be new 
themes for preaching, new fields to be broken; the reality of religion 
will be felt as never before; preacher and congregation will see new 
fields of labor. All this will give a new passion, a new consecration. 

The writer quotes freely from the leaders in the social field. He 
suggests numerous texts. His book will be a help to many to whom 
social preaching is as yet an untried task. 
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The Practical Basis of Christian Belief. An essay on Recon- 
struction by Percy Gardner. Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 1923. 288 pages. 


Modern science, the development of psychology (James. and M’Dou- 
gall are especially mentioned), comparative religion, and the study 
of the historic roots of Christianity (the early history and the sacred 
books of the church) make it necessary, in the opinion of the writer, 
to set forth certain modifications in the basis and the expression of 
Christian belief, He is convinced that a great part of Christian doc- 
trine is based upon fundamental facts in the nature of man and the 
spiritual world. In the past the metaphysical elements of Christian 
theology have been insisted upon. It is his intention to ground Chris- 
tian religion in the needs of human nature and to retain only those 
parts which are of progmatic value, i. e., affect the Christian life. 


Starting from the human personality he finds that in the better 
civilizations the spiritual side is regarded as the higher. Everywhere 
we find the religious impulse. Religion seeks to shorten the distance be- 
tween man and God. Divine aid seems necéssary if the aim is to be 
fully reached. With the Jews and Christians this is given in revela- 
tion. This revelation is deposited in books, and these books came 
‘to be regarded as infallible. Yet, revelation has always been in terms 
of the intellectual equipment of the age. 


Coming to the creeds that were built up about the person of Christ, 
the author thinks that, with the exception of Mat. 11, 27 and the 
baptismal formula, we have no knowledge of any metaphysical teach- 
ing of Jesus himself as to his relation to God, in the Synoptics. What 
we know about this we have from Paul and John, i. e. from a later 
development, or from the reflection of Christian minds on the fact 
of Christ. Paul, according to G., gives us Judaism spiritualized, John 
owes almost as much to the Greeks as to the Jews. The idea that 
there are 3 periods in Christ’s life, his preexistence, his human, and 
his glorified life, can not be maintained. The nature of his divinity 
does not interest us moderns anyhow. We are more interested in his 
incarnation, that is, that in him divine ideas and impulses were 
operative more than in any other. The atonement means that by 
the spirit of Christ man learns to submit himself to the control of 
God. G. does not call himself a Unitarian although, according to 
him, every Christian is in a sense a Unitarian—he believes in one 
God. But he believes, besides, in the divinity of Christ. That means 
to G., he believes in the incarnation, in the way just explained. 

The closing chapters are on the Spirit, the Church, and immor- 
tality. 

It is not necessary to show where we differ from the author. 
We do in many and important points. Still the book, written by a lay- 
man, approaches many questions in an unusual way, which makes it 
stimulating reading. On the whole, the pragmatic way of judging 
Christianity has its distinct limitations. What seems to have no 
practical value to one individual and one age, may be of great impor- 
tance to another person and another time. It will not do to place the 
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seat of last authority in the private judgment. Too often has the ver- 
dict of one generation been overruled by another. The scriptures 
should be the court of last appeal. It is true that the holy writers were 
not uninfluenced by the interests and views of their times, But in the 
imperfect vessels of their own understanding they haye delivered to us 
a divine content of fact and teaching, which the spiritual perception 
of the church is able to bring out and hold fast, 


America’s Interest in World Peace, by Irving Fisher, Pro- 
fessor of Economics, Yale University. Funk and Wagnalls Co., 1924. 
123 pages ,60 cents; reduced price in large quantities. 


This little book is a fervent plea for our entrance into the League 
of Nations. The author has such a strong faith in his cause that 
he has sent his book to many at his own expense. Besides, all royal- 
ties from the sale will go to the L. of N. Non-Partisan Association. 


We differ from him on nearly every point. He says, the League 
does not represent a ‘means of holding Germany and Austria down’ 
-—hbut rather, it represents peace on earth and good-will toward men. 
‘This shows the author’s hopeless idealistic illusion. The L. of N. pact 
was, as every one knows, inseparably linked with the Peace of Ver- 
sailles. Mr. Wilson was determined that we should swallow both. 
Had he consented to the presentation of the League pact alone, and 
a modification of Art. X., it would have been accepted. But he was 
bound to have us subscribe to the Versailles Treaty. The U. S. for- 
tunately could not be induced to sanction this “Crime of the Ages.” 
‘Their direct motive was nationalistic, but the fact of the rejection may 
be called providential. 

The author of the book apparently has no conception of the 
diabolic nature of the Versailles Treaty. He doesn’t seem to see that 
it violated the ideals of Mr. Wilson in nearly every particular. It 
was so clearly a product of vindictive vengeance that only the blind- 
‘est prejudice would fail to see it. The L. of N. was intended to 
‘secure to the victors the spoils of victory for all time (see Art. X.) 


What the L. has done in a humanitarian way in the last 5 years 
were things that in no way affected the selfish interests of the allies. 
But it never did anything to curb the cruel injustice of France to- 
ward her former enemies. The appeal of the Sarre Valley people 
against their abominable treatment by Raoul, the president of the 
inter-allied commission, fell upon deaf ears. The cession of the 
most valuable part of Upper Silesia to the Poles, although the pleb- 
iscite was % in favor of Germany, was unopposed. And, worst of 
all, France’s invasion of the Ruhr, the climax of imperialistic greed 
and ruthless brutality, took place, and the League, representing “peace 
on earth and good-will toward men” (p. 63). did not raise a finger. 
Can a man capable of such ghastly mockery, although writing in 1924, 
Ye expected to convince those who have eyes to see and consciences to 


judge! 
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According to him France invaded the Ruhr for the purpose of 
getting security. He never seems to have heard of the “Comite des 
Forges” and its plans to unite the iron of Lorraine and the coal of 
the Ruhr for purposes of exploitation. He is so pro-French that he 
refers to the great French armament only as the “so-called’”’ militarism 
of France (p. 67). 

He states proudly that the League has put Austria on its feet, 
seemingly not knowing that Austria is not on its feet at all, and 
never will or can be if the Peace Treaties are to stand. 


He chuckles over the supposed plight of the German-Americans 
in rejecting the League and now seeing that Germany herself is apply- 
ing for admission (p. 103). Germany has certainly not been in any 
hurry to join the League. And if circumstances should compel her 
to choose the lesser of two evils, that would assuredly not be to the 
credit of the League. If a private concern sells out to a monopoly to 
save itself, would that be an argument for the altruism of monopoly 
(“good-will toward men’’)? 

It is said that the leopard cannot change its spots. Still some- 
thing like that must happen to the League if it is to save the world. 
In the mean time let us hope that the churches will find a better way 
to avert the coming conflagration; that the Worid Court, as sug- 
gested by Sen. Borah, may be born; that Mr. Fisher and his pro- 
Leaguers may come to see new light on the past war, on the “Peace” 
Treaty, and on the League of Nations as the realization of the angelic 
vision—‘“‘Peace on Earth and Good-Will to Men.” * 


rs 


Das Sendungsbewuftyein Gefu und der Geift. Cin Beitrag 
gu der Frage nach dem Verufsbewwuptyein Vefu von D. YW. Frorig. Gueters- 
Yoh, ©. Bertelsmann, 1924, 247 GS. 

Sejus hat nach dem Cvangeltum nicht nur das Vetvuptyein gehabt, ein 
Prophet, d. i. ein Verkiindiger qvitlicher Wahrheit zu fein. Cr beanfprichte 
bielmehr, der Meffias, der Heiland der Welt gu fein; als Erlojer und Midj= 
ter Hat er gottliche Vollmacdht, das etwige Schicfal des eingelnen Menfcjen 
gu entfehetden. ,,Wte fich ein folches Selbftbetoukifein mit der im ibrigen 
Demiitigen und niichternen Perfonlichfeit Sefu vereinen lajffe, toird bom rein 
gefehichtlichen Standpuntt aus immer ein Ratfel bleiben.” Die Begriin= 
Dung dedsfelben ijt feit Schletermacher — bis auf W. Beyfchlag und B. Wei 
— ftet3 von der religids-fittlichen Gottesfohn{dhaft Sefu ans verfucht morz 
den, Sejus Hat wie fein andrer Gemeinfcdaft mit Gott gehabt, und eS toar 
ihm ein inneres Vediirfnis, die Geligteit diefes Verhaltniffes auch andern 
mitgutetlen. Die Menfdhen in die Ltebe des Vaters und den Gehorfam 
gegen in gu fiihren, twar nichts als die Verivirflichung de3 Ydeal3, das feiz 
nem Wolf porgejtedt tar: e3 toar meffianifhe Wrbeit. 


* We recommend to Prof. Fisher to read Rob. Herrick’s latest, 
(1924) “Waste,” especially the chapter, “Winning the War,” and the 
one following it where he refers to “his (Wilson’s) damned treaty 
and its vermiform appendia of the League.” (P. 332). 
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Nach dem Verfajfer ijt die gefdilderte Gottesfohnfdaft allerdings eine 
Der Vorausfebungen feines mejfjianifden Berufs, fie ift aber nicht die aus 
fohliehlidhe. Wenn e8 die cingige mare, fo mitrde Xefus mehr ein ‘Lehrer 
oder Weijer fein, der wegen Entdecung neuer Erfenntniffe gum Lehren anz 
geregt wird. Mun tritt er aber bor uns als ein Gottgefandter. 

Die Gottgejandten — ob fie uns in der ReligionSgefhicte als Re- 
ligions{ttfter oder im Wten Teftament als Propheten entgegentreten, haben 
ftets ihren WUnfpruch, Gottes Willen gu verfiinden, auf beftimmte, objettive 
Erfahrungen begriindet, vermige deren fie mit gottlider BVollmacdht aus- 
geriijtet murden, tm Namen Gottes aufzutreten. Goll Sefus im Bufam- 
menhang mit altteftamentlider Entividlung verjianden merden, fo mug e8 
auch in feinent Leben folde Erfahrungen gegeben haben. Die Quellen 
(affen daritber feinen Siweifel, dak die Taufe Sefu das Erlebnis war, two-z 
felbjt thm der Geift Gottes mitgeteilt, und er damit zum Vollender des gett. 
ficken Ratjchliujjes bejtimmt murde. ,,Du bift mein Yieber Gon, den ich - 
extvdblt habe” (fo twird das eidéxyoa gedeutet). E38 wird im dynamifd- 
adoptianijden Sinn berjtanden. Der Sohn wird hier gum Werk de3 Heil3- 
bollenders ausgetablt und nit Kraft dagu ausgeftattet. Cr ift gefommen, 
Die Werfe des TeufelS gu gerjtdren und die GotteSherrjhaft aufgurichten. 
Das tit die Wufgabe des Meffias. Heilungen und Wunder gehdren tvejent- 
lich gur Wusibung fetneS Berufs, da fie feine Meffianitat fowohl Legitiz 
meren, al$ auch die Tatjachlichfeit feines Grlojerberufs begzeugen. 

Das ijt die Weife, tie die Quellen wns die Entftehung des Meffias- 
betwuptfeins befdhretben. Der Verfajjer unternimmt dann den Beiveis, 
Daf, dieje Wuffatjung jich nicht eta auf einen irgendiwie fpater entitandenen 
Gemeindeglauben gqriindet, jondern dak fie urfpriinglich und echt ift. Diefer 
BVetweis twird mit Hhschjtem Scharfiinn durchgefihrt; twir gehen aber hier 
nicht Darauf ein. 

Die religids-fittlighe Gottesjohnidhaft Seju ift allerdings die Voraugsz 
jebung feiner BSerufung zum Meffias. Ohne fte mdchte fetne Get{tesaus- 
jtattung feine getjtige Miichternheit untergraben haben. Auch wird der Geijt- 
befib ihm UAuffdhlup iber fein inneres Wefen gegeben haben, d. i. dariiber, 
dak feine Gemeinfdaft mit dem Vater auf twefenbhafter Uebereinjtimmung 
beruge. Wollte man aber das Vetwubtjein um jetne twefenhafte Cinheit mit 
dem Vater zur Grundlage feines Mefjiashetwuptfeins machen, fo mare dann 
eine toabrhaft menjchlicge Enttwicdlung der Perfonlichfeit Yeju nicht denfbar. 

Das Buch geitchnet fich durch lichtvolle Nlarheit und auferordentlice 
Gorafalt der Unterjuchung aus. Gegeniiber Yohannes und Paulus, die 
Den Menfchenfohn mit damals allgemein verftandlichen Namen twte ,, Herr” 
und , Logos” begeichnen und den Gohn Gottes im metaphyfifchen Sinn ver- 
ftehen, ijt in diefem Buch nicht der Gefichtspuntt der Crwigfeit, jondern der 
des ge{dhidtlicen Werdens innegehalten tmorden und deshalb Licht getworfen 
auf altteftamentlice Wusdritcke tie Nnecht des Herrn, Meffias, mein Cr- 
toablter. 

Ob min da8 Hauptproblem, die Grimbdung de3 Mefjiasbetwuptfeins auf 
das Erlebnis bei der Taufe, vsllig iberzeugend geloft ijt, fann u. ©. nicht 
glatt bejaht twerden. Schon der aiwolfjahrige Defus hat ein Crlebnis, das 
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ihm das befondere BVerhaltnis de3 Vaters zu ihm offenbart (Luf. 2, 49: 
pueines” Bater3). Ohne Biweifel vertiefte und flarte jich das Bewubtiein 
mt normaler Gntfaltung in den Sahren feines iinglingsz und Mannesz 
alters. Sobhannes der Taufer Hielt thn wor der Taufe fiir befjer und groper 
als jich jelbjt(Matth. 3,14). Ferner, mit welcher WXbficht fam Befus iiber- 
Haupt zur Taufe Der ,,Vergebung der Sinden,” wenn eS doch bet ihm ich 
unt folches nicht bandeln fonnte? Gr fam, fagen twir, als der welcher fich 
dent Beruf eines SGitndentragers tweihen twollte. Wie aber, twenn er diefen 
Beruf erjt durch den Geijtempfang bei der Taufe erfannte? 

So halten wir dafiir, dak ibn das Betwuptfein eines befondern Gottes- 
verhaltniffes und darum eines bejondern Verhaltnijjes gum Volf gur Taufe 
trieb, und Dag er in der Taufe Kraft und Antrieb erbhielt, jeinen Peefjias- 
beruf angutreten. Wir fonnen un3 demnach dem Verfatjer nicht vollig an- 
{ehlieBen, dDennoch erfennen fwir die grogen Borziige feiner Darjtellung an 
und empfeblen die Leftiire feines Buches (des 29. Bandes der ,,Beitrage 
gur FoOrderung chriftlicher Theologie,” Herausgeber Schlatter u. Liitgert) 
unjern Lefern aufs bejte. 
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